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418 FIRST WORDS.—NEW 


From Christian Soicety: a new monthly Magazine. 
FIRST WORDS. 


Wir almond blossoms on our infant head ; 
Claiming an instant manhood for our own ; 
Youthful, yet ripe; not alien, though un- 

known, 

We leap to life as these FIRST WoRDs are read. 


Our task shall be, as months and seasons roll, 
To set to words what airs of Heaven we 


may ; 
To utter thoughts that help to work and 


pray ; 
And stir the holier currents of the soul : 


At morn or eve when Christians daily seek 
Self-inquisition, from the world apart, 
To be unto their hearts a very heart ; 

And shed a Sabbath rest o’er all their week : 


To watch their mutual converse each with 
each ; 
Their social mirth; their fellowship of 


pes ; fia 
Their great world-pilgrimage, its loss and 


gain, 
Its golden times for silence, act, and speech. 


To all things honest we bring sympathy ; 
Defining only as God’s love defines ; 
And, gathering fruit but from the ancient 
vines, 
New forms of culture judge with charity. 


Thus come we, offering genial Christian 
hands — 
Offering the costly best of heart and brain ; 
Trusting our grasp shall be returned again, 
And soul to soul be knit in subtlest bands. 


Thus, youngest of the heralds, we proclaim 
Our terms of conflict in the friendly strife 
With other heralds of the spotless lite, 

Of the white banner, and the older name. 


We piteh, beside our virgin flag unfurled, 
One other tent for souls upon the march; 
We paint upon their clouds another arch ; 
And knit — one more chain the Christian 
world. 


We trust to flourish long amongst the rest ; 
We trust our shadow evermore shall grow : 





Befall what may, it is enough to know 
They will be greatest who shall serve the best ! 


ENGLAND.—SPRING. 
SONNET— SPRING. 


Now slowly rounding on its axle old 
The brown world turns its face unto the 


spring, 
A aehoy freshness fills the dewy mould 
Of furrowed fields ; white clouds with folded 
wing . 
Rest on the sea. Along the quiet beach 
Through branches dropped with buds of 
freshest green 
The streamlet trickles down the rocky reech 
On whose blue calm the floating gull is 


seen ; 
Inland the rook calls clamorous for rain ; 
The peasant, plough in hand, plods whistling 
on 


Behind his puffing horses, till the sun 
Casting blue mountain shadows, nears the main. 
Then from the dusky twilight upland soon 
The nightingale salutes the cloudy moon. 
— Dublin University Magazne. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
BY R. C. WATERSTON. 
Here, — where the East unbars the Gates of 


Day, 
Love, Liberty and Law, hold genial sway ; 
While Patriots see, with honest joy and pride, 
The Schoolhouse and the Church, stand side by 
side ! 


Here, — Poetry has swept her golden lyre; 
Here, — Eloquence has breathed, — in words of 


fire ; 

Here, — Heaven-born Worth a favored home 
has found ; 

And Valorous Deeds made consecrated ground ! 


Here, — Adams, — Quincy, — Otis, — Han- 
cock stood, 

Defying danger, for their Country’s good ; 

Bravely they spoke, in fortune’s darkest hour, 

And kingdoms shook before their words of 
power! 


Where through the Past was there sublimer 
fame, 

Than that connected with the Pilgrims’ name ?# 

What could a People have, or wish for, more, 

Than the Immortal Rock on Plymouth shore ? 


Swift, — may each hallowed influence expand, 

In ever-widening Circles, o’er the land ; 

Till that fine Seed of Life, the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
brought, 

Sows the vast Continent with Noble Thought! 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Nachrichten iiber Leben und Schriften des 
Hernn Geheimrathes Dr. Karl Ernst v. 
Baer, mitgetheilt von ihm selbst. Verif- 
Jentlicht bei Gelegenheit seines Fiinfzigjah- 
rigen Doctor-Jubiliiums am 29. August, 
1864, von der Ritterschaft Esthlands (a 
Sketch of the Life and Writings of Dr. 


Charles Ernst von Baer, contributed by 
himself. Published on’ the occasion of the 
Jubilee of his Doctorate on the 29th of Au- 
gust, 1864, by the * Ritterschaft ’ of Estho- 
(For pri- 


nia). St. Petersburg. 1865. 


vate circulation only.) 


WueEn a skilled man sets about learning 


for himself the working of any engine or 
piece of mechanism, he begins by taking it 
to pieces and then tries to put it to- 
gether again. The first step is generally 
easy enough, but it teaches little. It is, in 
fact, only preliminary to the second, which 
is at the same time far more difficult and in- 
finitely more instructive. The taking to 
pieces of that puzzling mechanism, the ani- 
mal body, was begun long ago, in very early 
times, and has at the present day arrived 
at so near an approach to perfection, that 
weak fhint-hearted men are sometimes’ heard 
to complain that in anatomy there is ver 

little room left for discovery. In most ani- 
mals all the parts have been unriveted, all 
the joints loosened, and all the pieces, even 
to the tiniest bits, carefully sorted out, so 
that everything seems ready for the higher 
task of synthesis to begin. The putting to- 
gether, ‘however, of an animal is a work the 
very beginning of which is far above our 
might, far above the might of all the king’s 
laboratories and all the king's men. So far 
are we from being able to construct an ani- 
mal, that we cannot put together even the 
simplest vital pieces; the very nails which 
bind the plainest work of life are to us as 
yet magic nails, not to be had from any 
manufactory. Nay, the case is even worse. 
A common engine may be stopped from its 
work without damage, and when it has been 
stopped all the parts remain as they were, 
except just so far as that they were moving 
and are now at rest: the fly-wheel is the 
same body whether it be revolving or 
whether it be still. With the vital ma- 
chine it is otherwise: it can be stopped 
only at the cost of being spoilt; with it, ar- 
rest means confusion and obliteration. That 
which the anatomist laid before us as the 
machinery of life is, to a very great extent, 
not the original mechanism, but, looked at 
irom a chemical point of view, only a group 
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of secondary post-mortem arrangements. A 
corpse is not an engine at rest — it is a ruin. 
To put together into a working whole the 
bits of machinery of which the anatomist 
and the physiologist tell us, is as hopeless a. 
task as that of piecing together into an act- 
ing engine the fragments of an exploded 
boiler. 

But that which we cannot do ourselves, is 
being continually done for us all the world 
over. Every moment an animal is born. 
Every moment the entrance of a new young 
life upon the globe proclaims that the task 
of building up a “% ° frame has once more 
been accomplished. Nature is constantly in 
travail; for ever, in things great and small, 
teaching those who care to listen, how an 
animal is put together; for ever pointing 
out with her finger, to those who care to see, 
the ways in which an almost formless and 
structureless egg is, little by little, changed 
and moulded and worked up into the intri- 
cate and perplexing system of a grown-up 
being. 

Of course for a long time mankind dil 
not care to see, though great men like Har- 
vey had glimpses of the process. For a 
while, at an epoch when inquiry into other 
matters was rife, men’s eyes, as regards this, 
were blinded by a plausible untruth. They 
were told that the infant animal was, even 
in its earliest stages, an invisible miniature 
of the future adult, carefully and neatly 
folded up in the body ofits parent. Growth 
was said to be an unfolding and a getting 
bigger — a mere amplification. The prog- 
ress of an animal from the egg onwards 
was thought to be like that of the lion’s 
head on the screen of a child’s magic- 
lantern, which, appearing at first as a 
tiny thing not bigger than a shilling, and 
yet with all its parts perfect, gradually 
swells out into a life-size picture. The be- 
numbing influence which such an idea, po- 
tent because so seemingly natural, would ex- 
ercise upon all inquiry, is evident. If it 
were true, the formation of an animal would 
be so perfect a mystery as to seem no mys- 
tery at all. To Caspar F. Wolff, a prophet 
unknown and unhonoured save among a few 
biologists, is due the credit of having demol- 
ished this false theory, and of havjng shown 
that growth is the putting on of forms and 
parts —that, in the making of an animal, 
Natu re first lays down a rough sketch, and 
then fills in the details as the mass enlarges 
in size. The path which he thus opened up 
has since been trodden by many inquirers, 
the results of whose labours have served to 
justify the idea which he nursed, that in the 
history of development are to be found t’se 
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very essentials of biology, and that all other 
studies, anatomical and the like, are, com- 
pared with it, hardly more than a mere 
scratching of the surface. Among Wolff's 
successors, the chief place may fairly be given 
to the man whose name stands at the head of 
this article, and who, though the greater 
part of his work was finished while many 
of our present distinguished Naturalists were 
at school, and though his name seems to be- 
long almost to a past generation, is still en- 
joying an old age full of honour and good 
report, and fragrant with the satisfaction of 
fruitful well-spent days. 

It may seem somewhat out of place to 
dwell on the life and doings of one who is 
still amongst us; but we have, so to speak, 
his own authority for it. On the 29th of 
August, 1864, he celebrated the jubilee of 
his Doctorate, on which occasion the Rit- 
terschaft — or, as we should say, the county 
families — of his native province presented 
him with a splendidly printed and elegantly 
bound copy ofan autobiography and list of 
published works, which he had prepared at 
their request. It is from this quaintly writ- 
ten and interesting volume that we have 
gathered the following incidents of his life, 
and we very much regret that, owing to its 
having been printed for private circulation 


only, the — public are not invited to the 


perusal of the work : for, besides being pleas- 
ant reading, it contains many valuable dis- 
cussions and wise sayings on the principles 
of education, the position of science and 
scientific men, and topics of alike nature. 
Karl Ernst von Baer was born at the fam- 
ily estate of Piep, in Esthland (Esthonia), 
on the 28th of February, 1792, and isa 
striking instance that the offspring of cous- 
ins are not necessarily degenerate in body 
or mind. While still an infant he was adopt- 
ed by an uncle and aunt, who were child- 
less, and was carried away to live with them 
at Lassila, in Wierland. The uncle, a dry 
pedantic trifler, an agriculturist, amateur 
glazier, and family shoemaker, thought that 
the best way of educating his adopted son 
was to let him run about as much as he 
pleased. It was not till he was nearly eight 
ears of age, that Baer was brought back to 
Kis father’s house to begin to learn his let- 
ters. But neither he nor his father had any 
reason to regret such a prolonged period of 
freedom. “I count it,” says he, “ among the 
happiest circumstances of my life that I was 
not too.early troubled with lessons. By the 
time I left my uncle J had so far grown in 
mind that I was heartily ashamed of being 
unable to read, and most eager to learn.” 
Instead of trudging unwillingly to school, so 
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vigorously did he set to work, that in about 
three weeks he could read in the ordinary 
way with ease,and in a few more he had 

ained the unusual accomplishment of read- 
ing a book held upside down before him 
without trouble. Within three years 
we find him studying Latin, Mathematics, 
History, Geography, and French, under the 
guidance of a tutor of solid worth, with a 
mathematical turn of mind, who, however, 
was soon succeeded by a man of a different 
stamp, a dilettanti, with a leaning towards 
poetical literature and the natural sciences. 

The world in general, and men of science 
in particular, speak lightly of dilettanti, and 
often count them as worse than useless. But 
they have at least this merit, that they are 
frequently the means of starting true men 
on their proper career. They act, as it were, 
the part of matches or tapers; they them- 
selves are of no use for illumination, and yet 
serve to light up many a brilliant lamp. So 
was with it Herr Glanstrém. He himself has 
vanished leaving no visible work behind ; 
but it was through him that the young Baer 
was led into his own true path of biological 
science. 

Medicine, however, was the first pur- 
suit of the future anatomist, and according- 
oe a sojourn of three years in the High 

hool of Reval, where the irregular devel- 
opment of home culture was clipped and 
trained intoa more orderly and orthodox 
growth, he entered the University of Dorpat 
1s a medical student. This university, now 
one of the most famous in Europe, was at 
that time in a condition the like of which 
could hardly be found at the present day, at 
least in Germany. The medical and scien- 
tific chairs especially were very inadequate- 
ly filled. Parrot, the Professor of Physics, 
took Chemistry also, and taught rext to 
nothing. Ledebour, who held the chair of 
Natural History, and who was supposed to 
lecture on Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and 
Geology, was competent in the second only 
of these subjects. Burdach, it is true, called 
forth among the students a temporary en- 
thusiasm by his ingenious and doctrinaire 
lectures on Physiology; but the chair of 
Anatomy, that keystone of every medical 
school, was occupied by Chichoius, an eccen- 
tric character, animal curiosum, who in the 
daytime shut hisshutters and lived by candle- 
light, and who taught his students to classify 
all animals into the wholly fluid and the semi- 
fluid. The Professor of Medicine was a good 
practitioner, but no teacher; while Surgery 
was wholly wanting. Where there was not ig- 
norance there was pedantry, and in most. 
chairs learning was reckoned as knowledge 
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One professor lectured one day on the necessi- 
ty of medical students being masters of Greek, 
because Hippocrates was a master of medi- 
cine, and the next day bade his pupils learn 
Arabic, in order that they might read Rha- 
zes and Avicenna in the original. There 
was no physical or chemical laboratory, no 
physiological institute, there were none of 
those truly royal roads to the learning of 
physical science, which are now to be found 
everywhere in Germany. The university 
was too new to have become well trained in 
the old ways, and the Directors had too lit- 
tle courage and perhaps too-little knowledge 
to throw themselves heartily into the new 
ways. Here for some three years yo 

Baer studied, amid no little doubt and be- 
wilderment, making real progress in Bota- 
ny, but achieving scarcely anything worth 
the name of knowledge in anything else. No 
wonder that on concluding his studies, after 
a short episode of practical life at Riga dur- 
ing an epidemic of fever, he took his degree 
with the uncomfortable conviction that, 
though now a Doctor Medicine in name, he 
was as yet wholly unfit to enter upon the 
duties of an actual healer. Dorpat, however, 
could serve him no longer; he must go else- 
where. He wanted to learn anatomy — 


that which Cichorius could never teach him. 
He wanted especially to stud 


practical 
medicine. Some diseases he had seen at 
Dorpat, as also various kinds of treatment ; 
but the cases to which his attention had 
been called by the professor were for the 
most part curious rather than common, and 
the treatment was indiscriminate and unac- 
countable. He wanted to learn something 
of the real science of medicine, to be taught 
some general rules which he might always 
carry with him, to modify and apply as oc- 
casion demanded. He felt that he had not 
got to the bottom of the matter — indeed, 
was beginning to ask if there were a bottom 
at all. Had any patient at this time asked 
him to recommend a doctor, he would have 
been inclined to answer, “ Choose any one 
you please, provided it is not myself.” 
About this time several great physicians 
and surgeons were making Vienna famous 
as aschool for practical medicine and sur- 
gery: So Baer went to Vienna, excited 
with the expectation of really learning the 
art he had chosen, and firmly determined to 
keep down all those botanical fancies and 
longings which at times sorely tempted him 
astray, until this, the chief business, was 
accomplished. He threw himself with zeal 
into all the courses of lectures. In surgery 
he attended the genial Rust. Unhappily 
at this time Rust’s custom was to pay atten- 
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tion to great operations only, and to neglect 
all minor matters. Cases which a practi- 
tioner might see once or twice in a: lifetime 
were dwelt upon with a loving fulness, while 
the smaller ills and hurts, the cure of which 
makes up the life of a country surgeon, 
were passed over as unworthy of notice. 
But it was just the cure of these lesser 
things that Baer had come so far to learn. 
So, not without groaning, he turned to the 
great Hildenbrand, who had just made 
himself famous by his work on fever Here, 
at least, said he, I shall find what I seek. 
But alas! Hildenbrand was that year busily 
engaged in carrying out what is called the 
expectant method, which means that the 
doctor shuts the patient’s mouth to all 
medicines and opens his own eyes to see © 
what Nature will send in the way of result. 
It is a method very much in vogue among 
the poor and those who dislike a doctor. 
Hildenbrand was about to write a work on 
catarrh, and so he was filling his wards with 

icked cases and studying the “ natural ” 
leery of the malady, trying to find out 
what it was like when not disturbed by 
medicines. It was hardly worth while, 
thought Baer, to have come all the way to 
Vienna, and to struggle daily in the crowd 
of students that followed the professor, like 
a comet’s tail, in order to hear liquorice 
and barley-water prescribed for a common 
cold. Hardly more satisfactory was the 
clinique of the distinguished Kern, whose 
energies were, for the time being, wholly 
devoted to a war of extermination against 
bandages and plasters; or of Boer, who 
was daily declaiming against a meddle- 
some midwifery. In short, all these great 
lights seemed to Baer to be very busy in 
turning on the dark shade, to be enthusiastic 
in nothing save in the great art of folding 
the hands. The men of Vienna were no 
better than the men of Dorpat, perhaps in 
some sense worse, for more was expected of 
them. 

Stunned and bewildered by the discovery 
that he had come out so far to see a shadow, 
in despair at ever becoming an adept in 
the medical art, or rather at ever finding 
out what was that medical art in which he 
wished to become an adept, he wandered 
one day, as the winter session was closing 
and the early summer was coming on, on a 
walking excursion with a friend to a hill in 
the neighbourhood of the city. Coming 
there suddenly upon an Alpine flora, most 
of whose members were new to him, all his 
old natural history longings came back. 
For a while he was at home and hap ry, and 
the: descent back to the city seemed to be 
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areturn to prison. The visit was frequently 
renewed ; and each time he breathed the 
fresh mountain air and gathered a hidden 
flower, the medical art and the expectant 
method seemed more and more hopeless, 
and the call to a life of pure science more 
and more clear. Botany alone, however, 
did not offer much chance of a livelihood, 
nor was it enough, by itself, to satisfy his 
mind. Zoology looked more likely ; above 
all, there floated before him visions of a 
certain Comparative Anatomy, of which he 
was as yet wholly ignorant, but which 
seemed to be full of golden though uncer- 
tain promise. So he took up his scrip and 
his staff, shook off from his feet the dust of 
the hospitals and the expectant method, and 
started to walk through Germany, hoping 
somewhere to find some one who would 
teach him this unknown science. Whilst 
on his journey a trifling incident determined 
his career. Stopping one day at alittle inn 
near Salzburg, and being requested to write 
something in the visitors’ book he simply 
expressed in a few lines his regret at not 
having met Dr. Hoppe, a well-known 
botanist residing near, to whom he wished 
to submit some botanical difficulties. A 


few days after, while still in the same neigh- 
bourhood, he was met in the street by two 
men, one old, the other young, who stopped 


him and asked if he were Dr. Baer. The 
elder was Hoppe, the younger Martius, 
since well known for his works on palms. 
“Where can I learn Comparative Anato- 
my?” cried Baer. “Go to Dollinger, in 
Wiirtzburg,” said they ; “ we will give you an 
introduction.” The interview in the street 
lasted only five minutes, but it was long 
enough: Baer went straight to Wiirtzburg, 
and the course of his life was decided. 
Dollinger received him with open arms, 
took him into his study, gave him a leech, 
showed him how to dissect it, and set him to 
work at once. Day by day Baer sat in the 
worthy old man’s study, carefully working 
away at his dissection, receiving from time 
to time words of advice and solutions of 
his difficulties. When he had finished the 
leech, another animal was brought out for 
examination, and then afterwards some 
other, and for each one Dollinger knew ex- 
actly what to tell him, helping him also 
with monographs and volumes of plates. 
Tn less than three weeks Baer felt that he 
had got into the right path. Here was no 
confusion, but instead of it increasing clear- 
ness. Every night he went to bed with 
the strange new sensation, that he had made 
progress during the day. The clouds that 
gathered in Vienna gradually rolled back 





again. He kept steadily working on with 
widening light during the whole of the win- 
ter. Very strongly did he feel the benefi- 
cial influence of confining himself to one 
line of study. Previously he had striven, 
after the fashion of students, to drive half-a- 
dozen courses of lectures abreast, and had, 
as usual, found the reins very apt to get. 
entangled. Now one subject only occu- 
pied Eis thoughts, and his mind began to 
ra about in it with a freedom and a 
spring unknown to him before. In the 
summer, Christian Pander came to Wiirtz- 
burg and began with Déllinger those re- 
searches on the development of the chick 
in the egg, to which Baer was destined after- 
wards to add so much. At this time, how- 
ever, Baer merely looked on. He could not 
afford to give up the whole of his time to 
the inquiry, and he soon found that nothing 
less than that would suffice to give him a 
real share in the work. Very pleasant, 
nevertheless, was it for him to hear from 
his friends how matters were going on — to 
receive week by week, at their social meet- 
ings in Nees von Esenbeck’s country house 
at Sickershausen, reports of the 
that had been made, of the difficulties that 
had been cleared up, to learn how this 
strange problem of the making of a bird had 
become clearer in this point or in that. 
Towards the end of the summer he re- 
ceived from Burdach, who had removed to 
Konigsberg, an invitation to become Pros- 
ector of Anatomy at that University. 
He accepted the invitation, chiefly because 
it offered to him the opportunity of clinging 
for a year or two we sod to the skirts of 
science. Great as was his love for anatomy, 
the chance of its ever affording him a live- 
lihood seemed dismally small; practice 
loomed before him, as that to which he must 
at last, in all probability, come, however 
long he might defer the fatal time. After 
spending a winter in Berlin, ranning about 
busily from hospital to hospital, and from 
lecture to lecture, in order that he might, 
if possible, make himself master of the ex- 
pectant method, and so be prepared for the 
worst, he entered upon his duties at Kénigs- 
berg at the close of the Easter of 1817. 
ere he remained, with the exception of a 
few months spent at St. Petersburg, until 
the year 1834. It was here, therefore, that 
the prime of his life was spent, and the 
greater part of his scientific work accom- 
plished. Happily he was never called upon 
to be paid for practising the expectant 
method on others, and he had the mingled 
satisfaction of looking back on his days. at 
Vienna as for the most part wasted. In 
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1819 he was made Professor of Zoology and 
Director of the Zoological Museum; and 
his salary, together with other emoluments 
which gradually flowed in, saved him from 
the necessity of turning to other duties in 
order to earn his bread, and left him free 
to follow the bent of his mind. The out- 
ward life of a man devoted to science, if 
he have the good fortune, rare enough in 
this country, of being able to give himself 
up wholly to study, and be not cruelly 
dr away from his pursuits to perform 
all manner of heterogeneous functions, 
offers but few incidents that any stranger 
would care to hear of. To the busy man of 
the world he seems to toil all day on a tread- 
wheel, while he himself thinks he is walking 
in a garden of roses. Every occasion on 
which he comes prominently before the 

ublic, other than in his scientific capacity, 
be it to be rewarded with honours or to 
ineur reproach, is to him more or less of a 
misfortune. He is an organ, performing 
a special function for the of the body 
politic, and every instance of his meddling 
with anything else, save of course those 
common duties of citizenship and manhood 
which are as imperative on him as on any 
other of his fellow organs, is either a sign or 
the cause of disease. Admirably meagre 
was the outer life of Baer at Konigsberg. 
He married and had children; he lectured 
and otherwise instructed his students; he 
laboured in the museum and in the study. 
He moved in the town as an able Professor 
and. as an enlightened citizen, who was 
always ready to share with his fellow-towns- 
men the knowledge he was acquiring, and 
who in times of doubt and difficulty would 
come forward to throw into the scale of 
right and justice the weight of a mind made 
just by a daily intercourse with nature, and 
te t right by a steady pursuit of truth. 
And he fell of course into a few professorial 
scandals and other little quarrels, such as 
would naturally beget a man keenly alive to 
foolishness, and possessing an exceedingly 
caustic tongue. 

His inner life was ee ap oe rich, 
and he reaped. a full harvest of scientific 
work. A good basketful might be made of 
his mere fragments, odd bits of anatomy, 
and stray papers published here and there, 
specimens of those broken pieces of fact, 
which every scientific worker throws out to 
the world, hoping that on them, some time 
or other, some truth may come to land. 
But his opus magnum, that by which he 
will always be remembered, on which he 
had already begun before he came to Konigs- 
berg, and at which he worked almost in- 
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oo the whole of his stay there, 
is his “ History of the Development of Ani- 
mals.” In this he extended human know- 
ledge, as well by the discovery of a multi- 
tude of new facts, as by the unfolding of 
many great and pregnant ideas. There isa 
theory, not uncommon among those who talk 
much and know little of science, that prog- 
ress, especially in what are fer st the 
sciences of observation, is effected by two 
classes of persons ; by dull, plodding drones, 
who sedulously, and, as it were, blindly, 
through some strange kind of instinct, gather 
ther treasures of unmeaning facts; and 
by rare brilliant spirits, who from time to 
time, without touching the facts so much as 
with the tips of their fingers, easily and gen- 
tly arrange into “laws,” and by the mere 
light of their genius flood with meaning, the 
obscure labours of their predecessors. Per- 
haps it need hardly be said here, that no 
snch distinction is known in science itself. 
There are great men and little men, men of 
small and men of large ideas; every one 
too profits more or less by the labours of 
others: but if any one thing is certain it is 
this, that whoever wishes to build in the 
city of science a house that will stand, must 
dig his own foundations, and, toa very great 
extent, make his own bricks. The man 
who sits aloft and runs up theories out of 
the results of other men’s toil, merely wastes 
his time in erecting a structure that the 
next stiff breeze will bring toppling down. 
Von Baer was an excellent brickmaker as 
well as a cunning builder. The numerous 
facts in embryology which he discovered 
are to be seen recorded in all the text-books 
of physiology, while the ideas which he was 
the first to set afloat concerning the nature 
of an animal’s early growth, though for a 
while they failed to secure the recognition 
they deserved, have become part and parcel 
of our present biological teaching. 
Wespoke above of the old “ nest” theory, 
which taught that the offspring existed 
from the very beginning in the body of the 
parent, fully formed and perfect as to its 
parts, though so small as to be almost invis- 
ible. A necessary corollary further ex- 
plained how the embryo itself also contain- 
ed on a still smaller scale its own embryos, 
which in turn had still smaller embryos, 
and so on ad infinitum, the originator of a 
species actually as well as potentially car- 
rying about in his body the whole family of 
le decendants, one generation being 
“nested” within the other. This idea, re- 
futed by Wolff, and still further demolished 
by the labours of his successors, was replaced 
by the theory, — built on the wonderful 
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c es seen to follow each other in the 
development of the embryo,—that each 
animal in the course of its formation runs 
through the long chain of all the forms that 
rank below it in what is called the scale of 
creation. Thus it was maintained that a 
mammal was at first an infusorium, and af- 
térwards, even if it did not show itself as a 
worm, an insect, and a mollusk, it passed 
through the stages of a fish, a reptile, and a 
bird, before it achieved its final transform- 
ation. So specious and attractive a con- 
ception received; for many reasons, an en- 
thusiastic welcome, and became a leading 
idea before the grounds on which it rested 
had been more than cursorily examined. 
It is Von Baer’s great merit to have shown 
the falseness of this theory, and to have re- 
placed it by one which has since been veri- 
tied by its scientific fruitfulness, and which, 
at the same time, has put a new life into 
the science of zoology, by affording a new 
canon for the interpretation of the mutual 
affinities of living beings. The following is 
the briefest possible sketch of some of his 
chief doctrines. 

Instead of an animal passing, as in a dis- 
solving view, through all the organic forms 
below its own, there are certain fundamen- 
tal types of formation, or ways of being 
formed, each one peculiar to all the mem- 
bers of one of the natural divisions of the 
animal kingdom. Thus there is a verte- 
brate type or way in which all vertebrate 
animals are formed, quite different from the 
.molluscous type or way in which all mol- 
lusks are formed. The plan on which a 
bird is formed is wholly unlike the plan 
on which a snail is formed, and an insect is 
fashioned on a plan different from either. 
Almost the very first step in the develop- 
‘ment of an animal is the sketching out and 
fixing, so to speak, of the fundamental 
type. Thus, as we watch in a series of 
hen’s eggs the gradual growth of the chick, 
ithe first things we see marked out are cer- 
tain folds and thickenings, by which the 
vertebrate type is irrevocably settled. The 

ibility of the chick ever taking on the 
enon of a mollusk, or of an insect, or of 
any other being than a vertebrate one, is 
thus in the very first scene entirely done 
away with. Similarly in the growth of the 
snail or of the bee, the first movement is the 
-assumption of the molluscous or articulate 
type. In other words, in the development 
-of an animal the most general characters 
are determined first. 
- And as the matter begins, so it goes on. 
To:the most general characters succeed the 
less general, and so on, the most special 
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being the last to be put on. If, while an 
egg was being moulded into a chick, an im- 
age of it could be thrown on a screen, after 
the fashion of a magic lantern, so that the 
successive processes might be made visible 
to a company who understood what they 
saw, one might hear the following com- 
ments one atter the other as the coming 
creature passed into being through the 
phases of its growth. It is a vertebrate 
animal! It is a vertebrate animal, that 
cannot live without breathing air! Itisa 
bird! It is a land-bird! Itisafowl! It 
is @ Dorking ! As it is with birds, so is it 
with all animals. 4s it is with the whole 
animal, so is it with all parts, small or 
great. The limbs of an animal have at first 
only the general features of stumps or 
buds ; afterwards they gradually put on the 
special characters of arms, or wings, or 
fins. The flesh of an animal has at first the 
pane character of a soft granular pulp ; 

y and bye it gains the special features of 
nerve, muscle, and bone. This is Von 
Baer’s law, that in every respect and in 
every way the growth of a living being is a 
march from the general to the special — is, 
to use a phrase adopted by siologists 
and naturalists, a process of differentiation. 
To this may be added as a corollary the 
caution to naturalists, when speaking of a 
being as high or low in the scale of crea- 
tion, not to confound the degree of dif- 
ferentiation or individualization with the 
character of the being’s fundamental type. 
Thus a bee is far more highly organized, its 
organs and tissues are far more specialized 
or differentiated, than those of many fishes, 
and for that reason one might be inclined 
to give it the higher place in the scale; but 
the type of the bee, which is articulate, is 
lower than the type of the fish, which is 
vertebrate, and therefore the bee itself 
must be placed in the lower position. We 
may also draw the not unimportant deduc- 
tion, that it is quite untrue to say, as was 
said during the reign of the older theory, 
that a man is, in one stage of his develop- 
ment, a fish. It would be equally true to 
say that a fish is, in one stageof its develop- 
ment,aman. All we have any right to say 
is, that at a particular stage the embryo of 
a fish cannot be distinguished from the em- 
bryo of aman. It is only by the subse- 

uent development of special characters 
that we are enabled to distinguish between 
the fish, the reptile, the bird, and the mam- 
mal. It is only at still later stages that we 
can distinguish the human embryo from 
that of a dog or a pig. 

These and other closely allied views, first 
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promulgated by Baer, have, with various 
modifications and extensions, become part 
of the biological teaching of to-day. It has 
been our purpose here merely to indicate 
them, not to expound or to discuss them fully, 
nor to show what a light they have thrown 
on the natural affinities of animals and the 
distribution in time of organic forms, and 
how they have been the starting-point of 
many brilliant investigations. It is enough 
to say that they have led naturalists to re- 
gard their author with profound respect as 
one of the great teachers of the present 
day, as aworthy successor to the great Wolff, 
as an honorable help-meet to the illustrious 
Cuvier, of whose great labours they form as 
it were the complement, and as, in a cer- 
tain sense, the forerunner of our own Dar- 
win.* 

The edifice, however—the grand edi- 
fice we call it — of biological doctrine, pre- 
sented by Von Baer’s “ History of the 
Development of Animals,” was built only at 
the cost of an indefatigable making of 
bricks. No wonder, then, we find that 
towards the year 1834 (the History having 
been published in 1828) his health began to 
give way. What he had already learnt 
urged him still forward, and seemed to 
promise in the future yet happier results. 
There floated before him visions of the dis- 
covery of grand and simple laws of organic 
formation. So constant was he in his work, 
that one year he shut himself in his house 
while the snow was on the ground, and did 
not stir a hundred steps from it until the 
corn was in the ear. The continual stoop- 
. ing position in which his short-sightedness 
compelled him to work ruined his diges- 
tion. His nights became sleepless. He had 
to read Walter Scott when he went to bed, 
in order to drive away visions of embryos 
and types, and even then the heroes and 
heroines often kept him awake. He felt 
that he was overworked and needed rest. 
He found it impossible now to study be- 
youd the midday, whereas in old times he 
used to keep working on till late at night. 
He said to himself, “The laws of natural 
creation will be discovered: whether by 
you or by some other, whether this year or 
in those to come, what matters it? It is 
mere folly ,in you to sacrifice for it peace 
and health, which none can restore to you.” 
Determined to break off from his labours, 


* Darwin and Von Baer may at 


; least be fairly 

considered as mutual interpreters. “We . 

look at the embryo of an animal as a picture, 

or less obscured, of the progenitor of 
Fam 


; more 
the mem- 
bers of the same great class, Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, 4th ed. p. 533. 
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he looked around to see what he could do; 
but alas! on examining his finances, he 
found that all the money which had not 

one in household expenses had been spent 
in books and in his investigations. He 
wanted to travel to the Adriatic and there 
rest awhile; but he was too poor to afford 
it, and too proud to ask for a subsidy from 
the Government. He stood for a moment 
face to face with that beggary which is too 
often the fate of those who love science too 
well. Just at this juncture his elder broth- 
er died childless, and his sisters begged him 
to come and take charge of the family 
estate, which would in due time come to his 
own eldest son, and which, though not 
large, brought in a comfortable little sum. 
The management of the estate was (from 
its position) compatible with official duties 
at St. Petersburg; and, having learnt that 
the Academy of Sciences there would be 
pleased to receive him as a member, he de- 
termined upon the change. Accordingly 
he bade good-bye to Konigsberg in the 
autumn of 1824, and entered upon his du- 
ties in the Russian capital, where he has 
since remained. 

There his life has been less devoted to 
original investigations than before: in fact, 
he himeslf felt in making the change that 
his chief work was already done. Part of 
the subsequent time has been spent in long 
and .extensive travels, for pleasure and 
health as well as curiosity, to Nova Zembla 
and to the Caspian Sea; part, in official du- 
ties, as Member of the Academy, Librarian 
of the Academic Library, and Director of 
Public Education, while part has been giv- 
en to the completion of his old labours and 
to the quiet spreading abroad of the wis- 
dom treasured up in his old age. He was 
one of those who took part some years back 
in the Congress which met in Germany to 
discuss the condition of Anthropological 
Science, a matter in which he has always 
taken a great interest, and many will re- 
member the visit he paid not long ago to 
England, a country of which he has always 
had an exalted, though perhaps too ideal 
an opinion. Long may he continue to en- 
joy the consciousness of having done a good 
Tite's work, and the pleasure of watching 
from his high position the progress of sci- 
ence and of seeing men draw nearer and 
nearer to that complete theory of develop- 
ment, of which he himself has said that the 
cradle has not yet been made for the man 
who is to expound it, nor indeed the seed 
sprouted which shall grow into the tree 
of whose wood that cradle shall be made. 
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CHAPTER V.— THE SERGEANT ALONE 
WITH HIS STARLING. 


Mr. SMELLIE called for the Sergeant on 
Monday forenoon. His manner was cold 
and formal, as that of one who had power, 
if not right, on his side, and whose pride 
was flattered by the conviction that his 
real or ney opponent was in the 
wrong. And his reception was as cold as 
his salutation, for although Adam had re- 
spect for his minister, and also for Mr. 
Menzies, he had none whatever for Mr. 
Smellie. He had reasons known to him- 
self, but unsuspected by Smellie, for his dis- 
like. : 

“Mr. Mercer,” said Smellie, “I have 
called on you, in order first of all to cor- 
recs a grave error you have committed in 
regard to Mary Christie, the child boarded 
by the Kirk Session with Mrs. Craigie.” 

“Tam not aware, Mr. Smellie,” replied 
the Sergeant, “ that you are the Kirk Ses- 
sion, or have any richt whatsomever to 
correct my error, as ye ca’t, in this mat- 
ter.” 

Smellie smilled sarcastically, and added, 
“In a friendly way at least, Mr. Mercer. 
You, of course, ken that the whole expense 
of the child must be borne by yourself, for 
I don’t believe that the Session will pay one 


farthing to you — not a farthing — as you 
have taken her from Mrs. Craigie on your 
ain responsibility.” 

“JT ken a’ that; and I ken also that I 
mean to keep her frae Mrs. Craigie, unless 
the Session and the law hinder me; and if 
they do, on them be the curse of injuring 


the orphan. Understan’ then that I mean 
to keep her at my ain expense, even should 
the Session offer to pay for her. Anything 
else, Mr. Smellie ?” 

“ Well then, Mr. Mercer,” said Smellie, 
‘+ see to it, see to it; for there will be deter- 
mined opposition to you.” 

“I have had worse in my day, Mr. 
Smellie,” dryly replied the Sergeant, “ and 
I am not afraid. In the meantime Mary 
remains here, and if the law doesna force 
me to gie her up, she will never return to 
Mrs. Craigie — that’s settled. An’ if the 
Session kent the woman as I do, they wad 
be thankfu’ as I am that Mary is wi’ me 
and no’ wi’ her. Anything mair to com- 
plain o’ in what ye ca’ a freendly way ?” 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing!” said Mr. Smel- 
lie, with pent-up annoyanee, “ except that 
the committee which the Session appointed 
—that’s me and Mr. Menzies —to deal 
with you about this scandal —a most un- 
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pleasant business — mean to call for you 
this evening at six, if that hour will suit ?” 
“ As well, or as ill, as any other hour, 


“Mr. Smellie,” replied Adam, “ for I dinna 


mean to be dealt with, either by you or by 
Mr. Menzies.” 

“Not to be dealt with, Mr. Mercer! 
Do ye mean to say that ye won’t even re- 
ceive the committee?” he asked with 
amazement. 

“ That’s jist exactly what I mean, Mr. 
Smellie! I don’t mean to receive your com- 
mittee, that’s plain, and you may tak’ a 
minute o’t. If you wish to ken why, ye 
had better speer at Mr. Porteous. But ye 
needna trouble yoursel’ wi’ me. What I 
have said I'll stan’ to like a man; what I 
have promised I'll perform like a Christian ; 
and what I canna do I winna do. If ye 
need mair explanation, this may be will 
suffice : — that I'll no’ kill my bird for you 
nor for the Session, nor yet for the minis- 
ter, nor for the hail parish; and that ye 
may as well try to kil me wi’ blank car- 
tridge, as try yer han’ in persuading me 
to kill the Starling. So, Mr. Smellie, as 
far as that business is concerned, ye may 
gang hame, and no wat yer shoon to come 
my gait ony mair.” 

“Sae be it, sae be it!” replied Smellie, 
with a cackle of a laugh, as much as to say 
“T have him!” He then bowed and de- 
parted, walking silently like a cat along the 
street, but not purring. Yet he seemed to 
be feeling for something with the long hairs 
= projected from his whiskers like bris- 
tles. 

Poor Adam! Now began such a week 
in his history as he never had experienced 
before. Oh! it was cold, dark, and dreary ! 
He had to drink the cup of loneliness in 
the midst of his fellow men — the bitterest 
cup that can be tasted by cne who loves 
his brother. But all his suffering was kept 
within his own heart, and found “ no relief 
in word, or sigh, or tear.” 

What a sinner he had become in the 
opinion of many of the respectable inhabit- 
ants of Drumsylie! What a double distill- 
ed spirit of evil! —far over proof, for no 
~~ $ are ever _— to such evil spirits. 

rumsylie was all agog about him. He 
was as interesting as a shipwreck to a sea- 
port town; as a great swindle to a stock 
exchange ; or as a murder to a quiet —_ 
bourhood! What had he done? What 
had he been guilty of ? Some said, or at 
least heard that some one else had said, 
that he had insulted the minister and the 
Kirk Session ; others, that he had secretly 
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supported himself as a poacher; others, 
that he had been heard to declare, that 
rather than kill the bird, he would, out of 
mere spite and obstinacy, give up the elder- 
ship, the church, ay, even Christianity 
itself; others, that he had stolen a child 
from Mrs. Craigie, whom, though a woman, 
he, a soldier, had threatened to strike in 
his own house; &c. He was a terror even 
to evil doers ! 

Most marvellous is this birth and upbring- 
ing of lies! “Who lays the first egg? How 
does it multiply so rapidly into thousands ? 
And how singular is the development of 
each individual of the species — through all 
the stages of evil thoughts, suspicious hints, 
wondering if’s and maybe’s, perversions, 
exaggerations, fibs, white lies — until it is 
fully fledged into out-and-out lies repeated 
with diligence, malice, and hate! e can 
give no account of this social phenomenon 
except the old one, of the devil being the 
father of the whole family, and training up 
each in the way it should go in order to 
please him, its parent. 

In Drumsylie, as in other towns, there 
were some who so indulged the self-pleas- 
ing habit of confessing and mourning over 
the sins and shortcomings of their neigh- 
bours, that they had little time or incli- 
nation to confess theirown. Some of these 
confessors might be heard during this week 
in Adam’s history lamenting: — ‘Oh! it’s 
a dreadfu’ place this! Eh! it’s eneuch to 
keep ane sleepless to think o’t! When a 
man like Adam Mercer becomes a scoffer, 
and despises ordinances, and,” &c. &c. 

But it would be unjust to Drumsylie and 
the Sergeant to affirm that this state of 
public feeling had not many marked ex- 
ceptions. Some, chiefly among the poor, 
truly loved him, and sympathized with him, 
and openly confessed this. Many pro- 
tested, in private at least, against his treat- 
ment. But such is, alas: the moral 
cowardice, or may-be the thoughtlessness 
only, of even good men, that many did not 
express to Adam their goodwill towards 
him, or their confidence in his righteous- 
ness. It is indeed remarkable, in a free 
country of brave men, how very many there 
are who, before taking any decided part in 
questions which distract communities, small 
or great, attentively consider on which 
side the hangman is, or seems likely to be. 
The executioner’s cord seen in the posses- 
sion of this or that party has a wonderful 
influence on the number of its adherents. 
As far as appearances went, this distinguished 
public ites was for the time being on the 
side of the Rev. Daniel Porteous. And so the 
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cautious and prudent consoled themselves 
by saying: “It is not our business.” 
“Least said soonest mended.” “ Why 
quarrel with the minister?” ‘“ Why dis- 
please my aunt or my uncle who are so bigot- 
ed and narrow?” “ Mr. Porteous and the 
majority of Session may be wrong, but 
that is their affair, not ours.” Such were 
some of the characteristic sayings of the 
men who were doubtful as to the side Cal- 
craft favoured. 

Mr. Smellie had communicated Adam 
Mercer’s resolution to Mr. Menzies, and 
this had deterred him from attempting to 
follow in the track of expostulation with . 
Adam, which it was evident would lead to 
nothing. Smellie had failed — who could 
succeed? Mr. Menzies ought to have 
tried. Some success, by one good man 
in dealing with another good man, is cer- 
tain. 

The Session met on the next Sunday 
after Adam’s quarrel with his minister, or 
rather of his minister with him. The court 
was, as usual, “constituted by prayer.” 
But whether the spirit of prayer constitutes 
the spirit of every meeting opened by it 
may, without offence, be questioned. It is 
unnecessary to condense the debates — for 
debates there were at this meeting. Adam, 
with a soldier’s gentlemanly feeling, did 
not attend ; Smellie, in spite of some op 
ing murmurs of dissent, ascribed his absence 
to “contumacious pride,” and the minister 
did not contradict him. 

Mr. Porteous addressed the court. He 
asked whether it was possible for them to 
stop proceedings in the case of Mr. Mercer 
without stultifying themselves ? Had they 
not taken the very mildest of and most ju- 
dicious course, and considered not only 
what was due to themselves but also their 
erring brother? Yet they had not only 
failed to obtain the slightest concession from 
him, but he had gone so far as even to re- 
fuse to receive or confer with their own 
committee. The case was no doubt most 
distressing to them all, but, as far as he 
could see, it would bring well-merited ridi- 
cule on all church discipline if they drop- 

ed it at this stage. To appoint another 

eputation would be disrespectful to the 
dignity of the court; and as for himself, he 
had done all he could to bring about an 
amicable settlement : in fact, on last Sab- 
bath evening, he had had a private interview 
in the manse with Mr. Mercer, which had 
terminated, he grieved to say, in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. 

Such was the general tenour of the min- 
ister’s harangue. It was in vain that Mr. 
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Gordon, backed by William Simpson, farm- 
er, of Greenfield, and Andrew Semple, 
watchmaker, argued against the minister — 
the latter declaring that the Session were 
putting back the hands of the clock, and 
falling behind time. 

But all in vain! Adam, by.the casting 
vote of the Moderator, was “ suspended ” 
from the eldership; that is, deprived for a 
time of his official position and power. Mr. 
Gordon and the two elders who agreed with 
him, vehemently protested against what 
they called the “ tyrannical proceeding.” 
Most fortunately for the cause of justice, 
the Rev. Daniel was not a bishop who could 
rule his parish presbyters as his own “ princi- 
ples,” whims, or-—pardon the irreverent insin- 
uation — his indigestion, might dictate. 
There was a higher court, and there was 
the law of the land, higher than the court, 
to curb the minister’s will, or as he always 
called it when in a passion — his conscience. 
The sentence of the Session might be, as 
was confidently anticipated, reversed by the 
Presbytery, though the district was notori- 
ously narrow and prejudiced, and some of 
the clergy fancied that the straws showed 
how the winds of heaven blew, when they 
were only moved by their own breath. 

When Adam returned on that Sunday 
afternoon from church, he fortunately did not 
know, though he more than suspected, what 
the decision of the Kirk Session was. He 
knew certainly that his case must not only 
have come before the court, but must also, 
from its nature, have caused such a division 
of opinion as would make his position as an 
elder one of remark, of suspicion, and, to 
him, of personal pain. It was a temporary 
comfort, however, that he had no certain 
bad news to communicate to Katie, and 
that he could say, as he did with truth, “ It 
wasna for me to be present, or to interfere. 
They have done their duty nae doot, an’ I 
have done mine as far as I could.” 

When his humble Sunday meal was over, 
and before sunset, Adam went to visit one 
or two of the sick, infirm, or bedridden, who 
were on his list to attend to as an elder. 
Not until he was on his way to their homes 
did he realize the fact that, for the present 
at least, he was probably no longer an elder. 
But as he never had formed the habit of | 
visiting the sick as a mere official, but had 
made his office only a better means, given 
him in God’s providence, for gratifying his 
benevolent and Christian feelings, he went, 
as he was wont to do, with a peaceful : pirit 
and loving heart. The poor and suffering 
whom he visited received him with their 
usual kindness and gratitude. They felt 
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that Adam could not be a bad or false man ; 
that in him was love — love in its meekness, 
calmness, self-possession, sympathy, and for- 
— of others. They could not, per- 

aps, explain the grounds of their perfect 
unreserved confidence in him, yet they 
could not —it was impossible — entertain 
any doubts of his Christian character which 
could hinder their hearts from feeling what 
they in many cases expressed with their 


lips: “ A real guid man is Adam Mercer ! 

It’s me that should say it, for he has been 

kind and guid to me. I’m no saying wha’s 

richt or wrang; I ken this only, that [ll 

stan’ by Adam! I wish we had mair like 
a Ow 


On his return home after these visits, he 
placed Mary on Charlie’s chair, beside him- 
self, resolving, although the other members 
of the class were still absent, that he would 
nevertheless teach Mary as their represent- 
ative, as well as for her own sake. There 
had come into his possession one of those 
small books of religious guidance and in- 
struction which many intellectual people — 
so called, but probably not so recognized by 
the angels who minister even to children — 
affect to despise, just as they would despise 
any “still small voice” when compared 
with the loud storm, the brilliant fire, and 
the powerful, rock-moving earthquake. This 
book was but a number of texts, wisely ar- 
ranged by a bedridden Christian, for each 
day of the year, with one of special and 
deeper import for its Sabbaths. The text 
for this Lord’s Day was —“ They who know 
Thy name will put their trust in Thee ;” 
and Adam said to her, when she had repeated 
it as the lesson for the day, “ Do ye under- 
stan’ what is meant by trusting God ?” 

“ T’m no sure,” she said. 

“ But ye surely ken what it wad be to 
trust me ?— Do ye, Mary ?” 

Mary looked up and smiled. She made 
no reply, but was evidently puzzled by an 
attempt she was unconsciously making to 
understand the possibility of want of trust 
in the Sergeant. So, finding no response, 
he again asked, “ Wad ye trust me, my wee 
woman ?” 

Mary seemed vexed, and said, ‘‘ What 
wrang hae I dune? Ye telt me to ca’ you 
faither, and I canna help doing it; sae ye 
maunna be angry, for I hae nae faither bus 
you.” 

“T was sure ye wad trust me,” said the 
mT “but, Mary dear, wad ye trust 


“ No!” said Mary, very decidedly. 
“What for no?” asked the Sergeant, 
kindly. 
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“Tm awfu’ frichtened for Him.” 

“ Why are ye frichtened for Him?” 

Mary seemed to be counting the buttons 
on his coat. ' 

“ Tell me, bairn! ” 

“ Because,” said Mary, encouraged by 
his tone, “ Mrs. Craigie aye telt me He wad 
sen’ me to the bad place; and when I got 
my fit burned she said that I wad be a’ 
burnt thegither some day, as I was a bad 
lassie ; and I’m sure I wasna doing her ony 
ill to mak’ her say that,” said Mary, sor- 
rowfully. 

“ God will never,” said the Sergeant, rev- 
erently, “send ye to the bad place. ° Ye’ll 
never be there unless ye gang yersel’.” 

“ll never do that !” exclaimed Mary. 

“ T hope no, my lassie,” said Adam, “ for 
I wish you no to be bad, but to be good, 
and to trust God is the way to be good. 
a tell me, Mary, what for wad ye trust 
me ” 

“ Because — jist because,” said Mary, 
looking up to his face, “ ye’re my faither.” 

“ Now, Mary,” continued the Sergeant, 
« — the beginning o’ the Lord’s Pray- 
er ” 

“ Our Faither which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name. Thy ”—— 

That'll do, Mary. Can ye tell me now 
wha’s yer Faither as weel as me ?” asked 
Adam. 

After a pause Mary said, as if she had 
made a discovery, “ God!” 

“ That’s a clever woman! Ye’re richt — 
verra richt. Faither / that’s his Name. And 
noo that ye ken his Name, ye maun trust 
Him far mair than me: for He loves ye and 
never can forsake ye, and can aye help ye; 
mair, and is aye wi’ ye and He has said 
when faither and mither forsake you, He 
will tak’ ye up. That will He, my lassie!” 

“ But,” said Mary, “my mither and 
faither, they tell me, dee’d, but didna for- 
sake me.” 

“T mean, my bairn,” said Adam, “ that 
ye can never be an orphan lassie wi’ God as 
a Father.” 

“ But,” said Mary, “ for a’ that, ye maun 
aye be my faither as weel. Oh! dinna sen’ 
me back to Mrs Craigie.” 

“ Dinna fear, Mary,” said Adam; “ but 
maybe I maun leave ye. God may tak’ 
me awa’, and tak’ yer mither there awa’ too; 
and then when ye’re alane in the world, ye 
maun trust God.” 

“Tl no trust Him,” replied Mary. “ If 
you and mither dees, I'll dee too, and gan 
wi’ ye;” and she fairly broke down, an 
clung to him as if he was about to depart 
and leave her. 
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The Sergeant took Mary on his knee. 
“ Be cheerie, Mary — be cheerie ! ” he said. 
“If yekent God, ye wad aye be cheerie, 
my lassie. Mrs. Craigie has frichted ye.” 

“ Ay, awfu’!” said Mary. 

The Sergeant felt as if Mary had not 
quite learned her lesson, and he continued : 
—“D’ye mind what I telt ye ae nicht 
aboot mithers bringing their bairns to 
Christ ?— and how some folk that didna 
ken Him were for keeping them awa’ ?— 
and how Jesus was angry at them ? — and 
how the bairns gaed till Him ” —— 

“ And did they no squeel wi’ fricht ?” 
asked Mary. 

“ Did ye squeel, Mary,” asked the Ser- 
geant, with a smile, “ when I took ye into 
my arms ?” 

“ No. 
Mary. 

“ Aweel my lassie,” argued Adam, “ why 
do ye think that bairns like yersel’ should be 
frichted to trust that same Jesus wha was 
Himsel’ a bairn and kens a bairn’s heart ? 
He wad be unco sorry, Mary, if ye didna 
trust Him, when He dee’d, as ye ken, on 
the cross to save ye, and aye thinks aboot 
ye and prays for ye.” 

Mary sighed, and crept closer to the Ser- 
geant. 

Adam, taking her little hand in his, said, 
‘“‘ Mind what I tell ye. Speak to God and 
tell Him yer heart in yer bit prayer, and 
never gang ony road He wadna like ; and 
stick till Him as ye wad to me if gaun ower 
the muir at nicht, or through a burn in a 
spate; and never, Mary, in the hour o’ 
distress think that He doesna care for you 
or has forgotten you.” 

Mary turned her face to his bosom as if 
to sleep, but never was she less inclined to 


sleep. 

‘The Sergeant said, “Think, my wee 
dearie, on what I tell you now, after I'm 
deed and gane.” 

Katie, on the — side of the fire, 
had been reading Boston’s “‘ Crook in the 
Lot.” She seemed not to have heard a word 
of her husband’s lesson ; but her ears drank 
in the whole of it. The Sergeant had evi- 
dently forgotten her presence, so quiet was 
she, and so absorbed was he with Mary, 
who was to him a new life — his own child 
restored. But as Katie caught his last 
words, she put down her book, and — 
almost in anger at her husband —coul 
she have felt jealous of Mary ?— said, 
“ Tuts, Adam ! what’s the use o’ pitting me 
and Mary aboot wi’ talking in that way! 
It’s really no fair! I declare ane wad think 
that Andra Wilkie, the bederal, was diggin’ 


What for should1I?” replied 
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yer grave! What pits deein in 
man ? An’ you an auld sodger ! 
yersel’, man !” 

“Tdaursay ye’re richt, gudewife,” said 
Adam. “Sae gie Mary her piece and sen’ 
her to her bed. I’m cheerie, I’m cheerie, 
thank God,” and he passed into the bedroom 
while Katie was putting Mary to rest. 

It was a eful night. He sat down 
near a small window, from which was a 
as ge peep of trees, their underwood now 

id in darkness, but their higher branches, 
with every leafy twig, mingling with the 
blue of the starry sky, partially illuminated 
by anew moon. He had felt during these 
last days an increasing dulness of spirits. 
But this evening he had been comforting 
himself while comforting Mary; and re- 
membering the lesson he had given her, he 
said to himself, “ Blessed are ail they who 
put their trust in Thee.” And somehow 
there came into his mind pictures of the old 
war-times in which, amidst the trampling 
of armed men and words of command, the 
sudden rush to the charge or up the scaling- 
ladder, the roar and cries of combat, the 
volcano of shot and shell bursting and filling 
the heavens with flame and smoke and 
deadly missile, he had trusted God, and felt 
calm at his heart, like a child in the arms 
of a loving parent. These pictures flashed 
on him for a second, yet they were sufficient 
to remind him of what God had been to 
him, and to strengthen his faith in what 
God was to him, and ever would be; so that 
when he bent his knee in believing prayer, 
ere he retired to rest, he felt strong and 
peaceful. He then slept as one whom God 
sustained, and who in waking, whether here 
or elsewhere, would be satisfied with His 
likeness ! 

Next morning the announcement of his 
suspension from the elderhip was conveyed 
to him by an official document from Mr. 
Mackintosh, the Session clerk and parish 
schoolmaster ; — a good, discreet man, who 
did his duty faithfully, loyally voted with 
the minister from an earnest belief that it 
was right to do so, and made it his endeav- 
our as a member of society to meddle with 
nobody, in the hope that nobody 
would meddle with him. 

Katie heard the news, but, strange to say, 
was not so disconcerted as Adam anticipat- 
ed. In proportion as difficulties gathered 
round her husband, she became more reso- 
lute, and more disposed to fight for him. 
She was like many women on their first 
voyage, who in calm weather are afraid of 
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e cheerie 


a slight breeze and the uneasy motion of 
the ship, yet who, when actual danger 
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threatens, rise up in the power and dignity 
of their nature, and become the bravest of 
the brave—the very feeling and fancy 
which shrank from danger while it was un- 
seen, coming to their aid as angels of hope 
when danger alone is visible. 

“ Aweel, aweel,” remarked Katie ; “ it’s 
their ain loss, Adam, no yours; ye hae 
naething to charge yersel’ wi’.” 

But she would sometimes relapse into a 

meditative mood, as the more painful side 
of the case revealed itself, “ Ay noo— ay 
—and they hae suspended ye — that’s 
hanged ye, as I suppose, like a dog or cat! 
Bonnie-like Session!— my word !—and 
for what ? Because ye wadna kill the bird ! 
Teuch! It micht pit a body daft tae think 
ot!” Andsoon. - 
But this did little good to Adam, who felt 
his character, his honour, at stake. Things 
were daily getting worse to bear. The 
news had spread over the town, “ Adam 
Mercer has been rebuked and suspended 
by the Kirk Session!” From that moment 
he became a marked man. Old customers 
fell away from him; not that any one 
openly declared that they would not em- 
ploy him as a shoemaker merely because 
the minister and Kirk Session were opposed 
to him: — Oh, no! Nota hint was given of 
that, or anything approaching to it; but, 
somehow, new shoes seemed to have gone 
out of fashion. 

The cold unfeeling snowball increased as 
it rolled along the street in which Adam 
lived, until it blocked up his door, so that 
he could hardly get out. If he did go out, 
it was to be subjected to constant annoy- 
ance. The boys and girls of the lowest 
classes in his neighbourhood, influenced by 
all they heard discussed and asserted in 
their respective homes, where reserve was 
not the characteristic of the inmates, were 
wont to gather round his window, and to 
peer in with an eager gaze, as if anxious to 
discover some fitting fuel to cast on their 
domestic hearths at night. It was as im- 
possible to seize them, as to scare away by 
argument a flock of sparrows settling down 
upon a seed plot in a garden. When the 
Sergeant therefore ventured to go abroad, 
the nickname of “The Starling” was 
shouted after him by the boys, who adopted 
all the various modes of concealing their 
ringleaders which evidence such singular 
dexterity and cunning. The result was 
that Adam was compelled, as we have said, 
to keep within doors. He thus began to 
feel as if he was alone in the world. Every 
one seemed pe Those on whom he 
had hitherto relied failed him. He or the 
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world was worse than he had ever imagined 
either to be, and it was little comfort to him 
to know which of the two was in error. 

The Sergeant, however, had much inward 
peace, though little happiness. But how 
different are peace and happiness! Happi- 
ness is the result of harmony between our 
wants as creatures and the world without : 
peace is the harmony between us as spirit- 
ual beings and the Father of our spirit. 
The one is as changeable as the objects or 
circumstances on which it for the moment 
relies ; the other is as unchangeable as the 
God on whom it eternally rests. We may 
thus possess at once real happiness and real 
peace ; yet either may exist without the 
other. Nay more, happiness may be de- 
stroyed by God in order that the higher 
blessing of peace may be possessed; but 
never can He take away peace to give hap- 

iness! The former may end with life, but 
th when combined must exist forever. 

Adam, as we have said, enjoyed little 
happiness in the conflict, but he was kept in 
“ perfect peace.” 

When another Sunday came round, the 
old sense of duty induced him to 
go, as usual, to church. His absence 
might be supposed to indicate that 
he feared the face of man, because fearing 
the face of God. Katie accompanied him. 
Her courage rose to the occasion. Let 
not the reader who, moving in a larger 
sphere of life, has learned to measure his 
annoyances by a corresponding standard, 
smile at these simple souls, or think it an 
exaggeration to picture their burthen as 
having been so heavy. 

Adam and Katie walked calmly to church, 
knowing all the time that they did so un- 
der the gaze of the cold and criticizing eyes 
of some who were disposed to say to them, 
“ Stand back, Iam holier than thou!” 
Yet more persons than they themselves 
were aware of felt towards them kindness, 
pity, and respect, mingled with very oppo- 
site feelings to the minister and those mem- 
bers of Kirk Session who had made so much 
ado about so small an affair. Others for- 
got the sympathy due to a suffering, good 
man, apart from its immediate cause. 
Many of his worthy friends said afterwards 
that they “did not think of it!” Alas! 
not thinking is often the worst of all. 

Adam and Katie passed Smellie, as he 
stood at “the plate,” without the slightest 
recognition on either side. They occupied 
their accustomed seat, but sat alone. Those 
who ordinarily filled the pew suffered from 
cold or conscience, and so were either ab- 
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sent or seated elsewhere. One may guess 
what sort of sermon Mr. Porteous preached 
from the text, “Beware of evil doers.” 
The personal reference to the Sergeant was 
like a theme in his overture ; or as an idea 
not so much directly expressed as indirectly 
insinuated from first to last. The argu- 
ment was a huge soap-bubble of principle, 
blown from his pipe until he could blow no 
longer, and then he contemplated it with 
admiration as if it were a glorious globe of 
thought which must be heavenly because it 
reflected the colours of the rainbow. His 
—“ of the danger of the times in which 

e lived was very vivid, and his hopes of 
any improvement very small. But whoev- 
er proved a traitor, he himself would still 
earnestly contend for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints ; and his trumpet, at least, 
would never give an uncertain sound ; and 
he would hold fast the form of sound words : 
—and so on he went until his forty-five 
minutes were ended. 

That the preacher was perfectly sincere, 
no one could doubt. He was no coward, or 
make-believe, ‘but was thoroughly con- 
vinced. He would at any time have given 
up his “all” for his principles, and given 
his body even to be burned for them — yet 
possibly “ without charity.” 

We do not condemn Mr. Porteous’ 
“ principles.” They were, most of them, 
what might be called Christian truisms, 
which no one believing in the supreme au- 
thority of the Bible, far less any parish 
minister, could dispute. But the practical 
application of his principles by the minister 
on certain occasions, as on this one, might be 
questioned. He might also have considered 
whether there were not many other Bible 
and Christian principles of wider import 
and deeper spiritual meaning, than those he 
contended for, not excluding but including 
them, and which he required to know be- 
fore he could really understand or truly 
apply those even which he so tenacious 
held and so frequently expounded. f 
truths are untruths. 

Adam stood the heavy fire from the pul- 
pit with calm submission. He knew that 
very many in the congregation while listen- 
ing to the minister were looking at himself ; 
but, knowing also how much depends in 


every battle on the steadiness and _self-pos- 
session of the non-commissioned oificers, he 
looked the enemy in the face and never 
winced. Katie seemed inspired by his ex- 
ample — so far, at least that she neither fled 
nor fainted, and though not daring to gaze. 
on the foe, she accepted his charge as if 
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kneeling in the rear rank, with a calm 
brave countenance, and eyes cast down 
meekly to the ground. 

Poor Katie! What would Waterloo 
have been to her in comparison with this 
day’s battle! That was an honourable con- 
flict ; but this was reckoned by those whom 
she respected as one of dishonour. In that 
was danger of wounds and of death — but 
in this were deeper wounds, and danger 
possibly beyond the grave! How often did 
the form of her old “ faither” come before 
her — yet she thought it strange that he 
did not frown. Butshe never communicat- 
ed her fears or feelings to her husband. 
“He has eneuch to carry wi’oot me,” she 
said. 

As they left the church, more than one 
took an opportunity of addressing the Ser- 
geant, and, to the credit of all, not one ut- 
tered an unkindly word. Some shook him 
warmly by the hand but said nothing. 
Others added, “God bless ye! Dinna heed, 
Mr. Mercer.” Mr. Gordon and one or two 
of the elders were marked in their kindness. 
It would not have conduced to the comfort 
of the minister, though it might have made 
him doubt how far his people really sympa- 
thized with him or his “ principles,” had he 
heard some of the beet made after the 
sermon by the more intelligent and inde- 
pendent of his congregation. But his 
ignorance was to him a kind of bliss; and 
whatever tended or threatened to disturb 
his self-satisfaction would have been recog- 
nized by him as folly, not wisdom. 

Adam could not close his ears, but he 
could hold his tongue, and this he did. 

The worthy couple walked home in si- 
lence, and arm-and-arm too! for the first 
time probably in their lives. Mary, whom 
I forgot to mention, followed them in new 
shoes, a new bonnet, a new shawl, and her 
Bible wrapped up in a clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief. As they entered their home, the 
Starling received them with quite a flutter 
of excitement. Shaking his feathers, hop- 
ping violently about his cage, or thrusting 

is bill, as if for a kiss, between the bars, 
he welcomed Mary, as she approached him 
with some food, and made the room ring 
with various declarations as to his being 
Charlie’s bairn, his hopes of being yet a 
king, and his belief in genuine manhood. 

“Tthink,” quoth the Sergeant, “he is 
ane o’ the happiest and maist contented bit 
craturs in the parish.” 

Mary, as if feeling that it was right to 
say something good on Sunday, archly put 
ey mind A ow ye telt me aboot the 
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“ What was’t, my bairn ? ” asked Adam. 

“Tt was aboot the fowls —I dinna mind 
a’ the verse, but a bit o’t was,‘ Are not ye 
better than the fowls ? ’” 

“ Thank ye for the comfort, Mary dear,” 
said Adam, gravely. 

From some common instinct of their 
hearts, Mr. Porteous’ sermon was not spok- 
en of. Was it because Mary was present ? 
or only because Katie was so anxious to see 
the cheese well toasted for their tea? or 
because — yet why on yey 
But at evening worship, which closed the 
day, Adam, as usual, prayed for his minis- 
ter, and for God’s blessing on the preached 
word ; and he prayed to be delivered from 
evil-doing, and from fretting at evil-doers, 
and to be enabled to put his trust in God 
and do good. Katie on rising from her 
knees did what she never did before, kissed 
her husband, saying, “God bless you, my 
best o’ men!” 

“ Gae awa’, gae awa’ !” said the Sergeant ; 
“ye want to gaur me greet like yersel’, do 

e? But na, lass, I’m ower auld a sodger 
for that!” With all his boasting, however, 
he was very nearly betrayed into the weak- 
ness which he professed to despise. But he 
seemed greatly pleased with his good wife’s 
kindness,.and he added ,“* Bless you, my braw 
leddy, a’ the same. And,” in a whisper, “ ye 
needna let on to Mary that I’m fashed. It 
micht vex the lassie.” 


CHAPTER VI.— JOCK HALL, AND HIS 
CONSPIRACY. 


Imust go back for a few days in my 
story. During the lonely week which I have 
but very partially and inadequately describ- 
ed—for how few would believe that a man 
with a good conscience and good sense 
could suffer so much in such circumstances ! 
—the Sergeant received a visit from Jock 
Hall, who has been already mentioned, and 
whom Katie described as “a _ne’er-do 
weel.” 

Katie’s estimate of Jock’s character was 
that of Drumsylie. Most parishes, indeed, 
have their quota of weaklings in intellect 
and weaklings in morals. Jock belonged to 
the latter class. He was a thin, sallow-faced 
man, of a nervous temperament, and with 
lank black hair. He might be aged thirty, 
although he looked like forty. His jacket 
was made of fustian, which might have been 
clean some years before ; his corduroy trou- 
sers had ragged endings, beneath which 
were revealed old boots and worn-out stock- 
ings; while a tattered bonnet covered his 
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capacious head — a head that phrenological- 
ly, was ofa superior type. How Hall lived no 
one knew nor cared to know. His lodgi 
when under a roof, varied with the means at 
his disposal for paying rent. If any unknown 
householder in the unknown recesses of the 
small towns which Jock visited, permitted 
him to sleep gratis on the floor near his fire, 
it was a secret known and appreciated by 
himself only. 

Jock had never presumed to.enter so aris- 
tocratic a house as Adam’s. But now that 
public report had brought the Se t 
down somewhat nearer to his own level, and 
that he had a pair of boots to mend, without 
having any credit with even the most 
drunken cobbler in Drumsylie, Jock thought 
that, in the whole circumstances of the case, 
moral and commercial, he might visit the 
Sergeant without any offence. He did so, to 
the astonishment of Adam, and much more 
to that of his wife. “ What do you want wi’ 
Mr. Mercer ?” was her question as she open- 
ed the door to Jock’s knock. 

“ Business!” was his short and decided 
reply. When he entered the small but 
cleanly kitchen, his only remark was, “ Like 
a new preen!” Looking round with a half- 
vacant, half-curious gaze, he fixed his eves 
on the Sergeant for a moment, then walkin 
up to the starling’s cage, he muttered, 
“ Deevils !” 

This brief exclamation arrested the atten- 
tion of Adam, who asked, “ What do ye 
ey my man? Dye ken what ye’re say- 
in: ” 

cf Fine,” replied Jock. “ Deevils ! again 
say 1!” 

The Sergeant rose, tapped him on the 
shoulder, and pointed to the door.” 

“T understan’,” said Jock ; “ ye wad hae 
me oot. Ye’re no the first that has sent 
Jock Hall that gait! Maist folk l.ke to see 
his back a hantle better than hisface. But 
I'm no gaun oot at present, Sergeant. That 
Stirlin’ o’ yours ‘ll no let me. I’m fond o’ 
birds — in fac, they’re the only leevin’ things 
Icare for. I never liked canaries, they’re 
ower genteel and ower particklar aboot bein’ 
coodled, for a tramp like me that never was in 
that way mysel’. But our ain birds — that’s 
maavies, linties, and laverocks, or even gool- 
dies, that can stan’ a’ wathers, and sing for 
a’ folk, specially for them that’s obleeged to 
lie oot in wuds, or on the heather — them’s 
the singers for Jock Hall! I’m no acqaaint 
wi’ thae Stirlin’s ; but I'm telt that yours is 
no canny, an’ that it speaks like an auld-far- 
rant bairn.” And Jock turned to the cage 
from which his attention for a moment had 
been diverted ; and while the Sergeant was 
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earnestly studying his strange guest, the 
guest was as earnestly studying the strange 
bird. The —- was singularly still, and 
seemed to sympathise with his master in his 
study of Hall. He then leaped up to his 
perch, turned his back to Jock, shook his 
feathers, turned round and looked again at 
the visitor with a steady gaze. 

“ That’s a fearsome bird!” said Hall, 
without moving. “ As sure as I'm leevin’ I 
seed his ee gettin’ bigger and bigger, till it 
was like a saxpence as it glowered at me — 
I was frichtened it kent a’ things I was 
doing or thinking aboot !” 

“ Let the bird alane!” said the Sergeant, 
“and sit here atthe window if ye hae ony 
business wi’ me, Hall.” 

Jock obeyed; but twice, between the 
cage, and the window, he looked over his 
— at the starling, as if he was afraid 

im. 

“ What do you want wi’ me?” inquired 
the Sergeant. 

“ Hoo lang,” asked Hall, in a low voice, 
‘hae ye had that bird? Hoo auld is he ? 
Whanr did ye get him? What does he say 
when ” 

“ Never heed the bird,” interrupted the 
Sergeant: “ he’s doin’ ye nae ill.” 

“I'm no sae sure o’ that, faix! ” said Jock ; 
“T’ll wager he has seen me afore, or kens 
me — for he’s no canny.” 

“ Nonsense!” was Adam’s only reply. 

“Tf it’s nonsense,” replied Jock, “ what 
way has he brocht you into this habble ? 
What for do ye loe him sae weel? Why 
wad ye gie up, as I hear ye wad, yer 
verra saul and body for this world and the 
neist for the sake o’ the bird? What way 
do they say he’s a witch ?” 

“Haud yer tongue, Hall,” said the Ser- 
geant, “ and speak about yer ain business, 
no mine.” 

“* My business!” exclaimed Jock; “at 
yer service, Mr. Mercer, at yer service !” 

“ Oot wi't, then, and be done wi’t,” said 
Adam. 

“It’s my business, then,” said Hall, “to 
come here an’ abuse a’ thae deevils, — 
Porteous, Smellie, and the lave — that abus- 
ed that bird! that’s my business — the chief 
part o’t,” continued Hall, in rather an excit- 
ed manner; “an’ the bird kens that, I’m 
certain, — just see hoo he’s glowerin’ at 
me!—and maybe he kens mair aboot me 
than ye do. has watched me in the 
woods, maybe, afore he was catched ; an’ if 
he is a witch, as I hope he is, then” 

“ Haud yer tongue, Hall, this moment,” 
said the Sergeant, with a loud voice of com- 
mand, “or I'll pit ye oot like a doug! If ye 
132. 
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hae a message to deliver, say it and be 
aff.” 
Jock was suddenly quiet, as if arrested by 
some strong power. Then in a more nat- 
ural tone of voice he said, “It’s no worth 
the while o’ an auld sodger to kick a man 
like me. But let sleepin’ dougs lie! Dougs 
hae teeth, and their bite is bad whan mad 
—whan mad!” Then, after a pause, he 
went on, in a laughing mood. “ But I hae 
business, important business wi’ ye, Ser- 
geant ; an’ afore we proceed to consider it, 
ell tak’ a snuff? It pits brains into a 
ie’s head;” and Jock produced a small 
tin snuff-box, and opening the lid he looked 
into it with an expression of anxiety. 
“ There’s twa, I’m sure, — twa snuffs; an’ I 
consider a man is no poor wha has ae snuff 
for himsel’ and anither for a neebor. Sae 
tak’ a snuff!” and he handed the box to 
the Sergeant, as he himself leant back in his 
chair, crossed one leg over another, and 
inting to his boots said, “ That’s some 
usiness, since ye insist on it! I want to gie 
ye a job, Mr. Mercer, for I hear ye’re idle.” 
hen turning up the soles of his wretched 
boots, which looked like a kind of leather 
vegetable about to rot into earth mould, he 
said, “ They'll be ill to patch, or to fit new 
soles on, but I ken ye’re a gude tradesman. 
Tey.” 

hom smiled. 

“ Ye’'ll be like the lave,” Jock continued, 
“ ower prood to work for a man like me. I 
wadna wunner if ye’re no sure o’ payment. 
Sae maybe it’s as weel to tell ye, that as far 
as I ken, ye’ll never git a bawbee frae me ! 
For Jock Hall is a braw customer to them 
that'll serve him — though, faix, there’s no 
mony 0’ that kind noo!— but he’s a bad 
payer. In fac, he has clean forgot hoo to 
pay an account,” 

Sorrow softens the hearts of good men ; 
and if it is in any degree occasioned by un- 
just treatment, it prompts charitable sym- 
pathies towards others who are condemned 
as wicked by society without a fair hearing 
ever having been afforded them. When the 
streams of their affection have been frozen 
by the cold reception they have received 
where a warm welcome was anticipated, it 
is a relief to let them flow into dried-up 
cisterns where, in despair, from a long 
drought, such blessings were never ex- 
pected. 

So Adam felt kindly towards Jock, 
though he only said, “V’ll men’ your 
boots for that fine pinch o’ snuff, and they'll 
cost ye nae mair, except guid will, and that’s 
cheap.” 
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Jock Hall looked rather perplexed, and 
cleared out his box with his long finger, 
pressing his last snuff vehemently into his 
nostrils. Then resuming, as if with difficul- 
ty, his careless manner, he said, “‘ Hae the 
boots ready by Friday nicht, as I maun 
fish the East Muir water on Saturday.” 

“Ye may depend on them, Jock! And 
noo, as yer business is done, ye may gang.” 
The Sergeant did not wish him to resume 
his wild talk, as he had threatened to do. 

Jock crossed his arms, and gazed on the 
Sergeant as if he would look him through. 
Then grasping his own throat, and looking 
wildly, he said : “It’s come! It’s come! The 
evil speerit is chokin’ me! He is here like a 
cannon ball! I maun speak, or my head 
will rive! I maun curse Porteous, and the 
kirk, and religion, and elders, and hppa 
days, and a’ thin id!” and his eyes 
flashed fire ! iets 

The Sergeant could not make him out, as 
they say. He was disposed to think him in- 
sane, though he had never heard Jock’s 
name associated with anything save reck- 
lessness of character. He therefore did noth- 
ing but return the gaze of the excited 
man. Katie, unwilling to sit in the same 
room with him, had retired to her m. 
Mary sat with her book at the fireside in 
evident alarm. 

“T hate them!” repeated Jock, almost 
grinding his teeth. 

“ What do ye mean, Jock ?” asked Adam 
quietly but firmly. “‘ Do you want to quar- 
rel wi’ me?” 

“T mean,” said Jock, bending towards the 
Sergeant, “ that noo the fingers o’ religion 
are grippin’ = windpipe and choking ye — 
that noo ye hae ministers an’ elders o’ reli- 
om kicking ye in the glaur, lauchin at ye, 

izzin at ye as a blackguard —that noo 
when e’en Luckie Craigie an’ Smellie ca’ ye 
bad, as a’ folks hae ca’ed me a’ my days — 
I thocht,” he continued, with a sarcastic 
grin, “ that ye wad like ane waur than yer- 
sel’ to opeak wi’ ye, and, if ye liked, to curse 
wi © Aha, lad! I’m ready! Say the 
word, and Jock Hall’s yer man. Begin!” 

The Sergeant experienced what is called 
in Scotland a grew — tke sort of shiver one 
feels in a nightmare — as if a real demoniac 
was in his presence. Fascinated as by a ser- 
pent, he said, “ Say awa,’ Jock, for I din- 
na understan’ ye.” 

On this Jock became a 
composed. But when wit 


vy more 
a suppressed 
vehemence he was again beginning to speak, 
it struck the Sergeant to interrupt the cur- 
rent of his passionate thoughts, on the plea 
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that he wished to hear Mary her lesson. His 
object was. not only to calm Jock, but also 
to get the child out of the room. 

“Mary,” he said, after having assured 
her there was no cause of fear, and placing 
her between his knees, “ wha should we 
trust ?” 

“* God!” replied Mary. 

“ Why ?” asked dhe taegenes. 

“ Because His name is Love, and He is 
our Faither.” 

“Right, Mary; and we ought a’ to love 
our Faither, for He loves us, and to love 
our neebour as ourselves. Gang awa’ ben 
to your mither noo. Ye hae done weel.” 

en the door of the bed room was shut, 
Jock Hall said, “ That’s Luckie Craigie’s 
lassie? Fine woman, Luckie! Kindly 
bodie! A gude hoose is hers to sen’ a puir 
orphan to. Ha! ha! ha! Keep us a’! — 
it’s a warld this, ower guid for me! But 
Luckie is like the lave, and Smellie, to do 
him justice, as he has mony a time done tae 
me, is no waur than Luckie: 


‘ When big gledds are screichan, 
An’ huntin’ for their meat, 

If they grip a bonnie birdie, 
What needs the birdie greet ¢’ 


An’ ye’re to pay yersel’ for the lassie, Smel- 


lie says; an’ ye’re toteach her! A fine les- 
son yon! Ha! ha! ha! Jock Hall lauchs 
at baith o’ you” — 

The Sergeant was getting angry. Hall 
seemed now to be rather a free-and-easy 
blackguard, and yet there was a gleam in 
his eye Adam did not understand ; and in 
spite of his self-respect, he felt a desire to 
hear more from Jock. So he only remark- 
ed, looking steadily at him, “Jock! tak’ 
care what ye say — tak’ care!” 

“Oo ay,” said Hall. “I’m lang eneuch 
in the warld to ken that advice! But what 
care I for the advice o’ you or o’ ony man ? 
It was for me, nae doot, ye intended that 
lesson? I’m as gleg as a fish rising to a 
flee! She said we should love our faither ! 
Hoo daur you or ony man say that tae 
me?” Then, leaning forward with staring 
eyes and clenched fist, he said, “I hated 
my faither! I hated my mither! They 
hated me. My faither was a Gospel man; 
he gaed to the kirk on Sabbath — wha but 
him !—and he drank when he could get it 
the rest o’ the week; an’ he threshed my 
mither and us time aboot — me warst 0’ a’, 
as I was the youngest. I focht mony a lad- 
die for lauchin’ at him and for ca’in’ him 
names when he was fou, and mony a bluidy 
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nose I got; but he threshed me the mair. 
My mither, too, to the kirk, and beg- 
ed claes for me and my brithers and sisters 

e guid folk, and said that my faither 
wasna weel and couldna work. Oh, mony 
a lee I telt for them baith! And she 
drank, as weel, and focht wi’ my faither and 
us time aboot. And syne they selt a’ their 
claes and a’ their blankets, and left us wi’ 
toom stomachs and toom hearts, cowerin’ 
aboot a toom grate wi’ cauld cinders. I 
never was at skule, but was cuffed and 
kickit lixe a doug; and my wee brithers 
and sisters a’ dee’d — I dinna ken hoo: but 
they were starved and threshed, puir 
things! But they were waik, and I strong. 
Sae I leeved—waes me! I leeved! I 
hae sat oot in the plantin’ mony a nicht 
greetin for my brither Jamie, for he had a 
sair cough and dwined awa’, naked and 
starved. He aye gied me his bit bread 
that he stealt or begait ” —‘and Jock cleared 
his throat and wiped his forehead with 
a scrap of a ragged ‘handkerchief. “ But 
my faither and mither dee’d, thank God! 
I hate them noo, and they hated me — they 
hated me, they did ”— and he fell into a 
sort of dream. His vehemence sank into a 
whisper ; and he spoke as one in sleep — 
“ An’ a’ folks hate me—hate me. An’ 
what for no? I hate them!— God forgie 
me! Na, na! I'll no say that. There’s nae 
God! But I believe in the Deevil —that I 
do, firmly.” 

Jock sank back in his chair, as if very 
wearied, and closed his eyes, his chest heav- 
ing. Then opening his eyes, he said ina 
low tone, “The bird kens that! Wha’ 
telt him? ” and his eyes were again closed. 

“ Jock, my man,” said the Sergeant, per- 
plexed, yet kindly, “ I dinna hate ye.” 

But Jock went on as in a dream. “I 
hae led an awfu’ life o’t! I hae starved and 
stealt ; I hae poached and robbed; I hae 
cursed and drank ; I hae ‘listed and desert~ 
ed; 1 hae lain oot on muirs and in mosses. 
I'm Jock Hall! a’body kens me, and a’ hate 
me as I dothem! And what guid did yer 
ministers and elders, yer Sabbath days and 
yer preachings, do for me? Curse them a’, 
I say! what’s Jock Hall’s saul worth! It’s, 
no worth the burnin’! What care I? 


* Cock-a-Bendy’s lying sick, 
Guess what'll mend him.? 

Hang the blackguard by the throat. 
And that’ll soon end him !’ ” 


“ Be quiet, my puir fellow,” said the Ser-. 
geant, “and listen tome. J never harmed, 
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you, Jock; I couldna harm you! I never 
wull harm you. I'll feed ye noo; I'll gie ye 
shoon ; I’ll stan’ yer frien’.” 

Jock looked up, and in a calm tone said, 
“ My head is spinnin’ and my heart is sick ! 
I havna eaten a bit since yesterday. Din- 
na flycht on me eenoo, I’m no mysel’; wait 
a wee, Mr. Mercer, and then ye can abuse 
me, or kick me.” With still greater calm 
he added in a few seconds, and looking 
round like one waking up more and more 
into life,“ I hae been dreaming or raving! 
Man, Mercer, I think I tak’ fits sometimes — 
especially when I’m lang wi’oot meat. 
What was I saying eenoo ?” 

“ Naething particular,” said Adam, wish- 
ing not to rouse him, but to feed him; 
“never heed, Jock. But bide a wee, I'll 
gie ye a nice cup of tea and a smoke after 
it, and we'll hae a crack, and ye’ll comfort 
me in yer ain way, and I'll comfort you in 
mine.” \ 

Jock, like a man worn out with some 
ereat exertion, sat with his head bent down 
between his hands— the veins of his fore- 
head swollen. The Sergeant, after some 
private explanation with Katie, got tea and 
wholesome food ready for Jock; and that 
he might take it in peace, Adam said that 
he had to give Mary another lesson in the 
bed room. 

Hall was thus left alone with his food, of 
which he ate sparingly. When Adam 
again entered the kitchen, Jock was calm. 
The Sergeant soon engaged him in conver- 
sation after his own method, beginning by 
telling some of his soldier stories, and then 
bit by bit unfolding the Gospel of Peace to 
the poor man, and seeking to drop a few 


loving words from his own softened heart to | sel 


soften the heart of the Prodigal. 

The only remark Jock made was, “I 
wish I’d been in a battle, and been shot, or 
dee’d wi’ oor Jamie! But what for did I 
tell you a’ this? I never spak’ this way to 
mortal man! It’s that bird, I tell ye. 
What's wrang wi't ?” 

“ Naething!” replied the Sergeant ; “ it’s 
a’ nonsense ye’re talking. I'll let ye see 
the cratur, to convince ye that he is jist as 
natural and nice as a mavis or laverock.” 

“Stop!” said Jock, “I dinna like him. 
He is ower guid for me! I tell ye [’'m a 
deevil! But bad as I am —and I'll never 
be better, nor ever do ae haun’s turn o’ 
guid in this world—never, never, nev- 
er |” — 

The Sergeant rose and took down the 

e, placing it before Hall, saying, “ Jist 
Jook at his speckled breest, and bonnie ee ! 
Gie him this bit bread yersel’, and he’ll be 
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cheerie, anc mak’ us a’ cheerie.” Jo:k 


took the bread and offered it to Charlie, 
gift, declared “ A man’s a 


who, seeing the 
man for a’ that ! 

“ Guid be aboot us!” said Hall, starting 
back; “Hear what he says to me! If 
that’s no a witch, there’s none on yirth! I 
said I was a deevil, he says I'm a man !” 

“ And sae ye are aman for a’ that, and 
no sic a bad ane as ye think. Cheer up, 
Jock!” said Adam, extending his hand to 
him. 

Jock took the proffered hand, and said, 
“T dinna understan’ a’ this— but — but — 
I was gaun to say, God bless ye! But it’s 
no for me to say that; for I never was ina 
decent hoose afore — but only in jails, and 
amang tramps and ne’er-do-weels like 
mysel’. I’m no up tae mainers, Sergeant — 
ye maun excuse me.” 

Jock rose to depart. Before doing so he 
looked again round the comfortable clean 
room — at the nice fire and polished grate 
—at Charlie’s bed with its small white cur- 
tains—and at the bird, so happy in its 
cage — then, as if struck by his own ragged 
clothes and old boots, he exclaimed, “ It 
wasna for me to have been in a house like 
this.” Passing the bed room door, he waved 
his hand, saying, “ Fareweel, mistress; fare- 
weel, Mary,” and turning to the Sergeant, 
he added, “and as for you, Sergeant” — 
There he stopped — but ending with a spe- 
cial farewell to the starling, he went to the 
door. 

“Come back soon and see me,” said the 
Sergeant. “I'll be yer frien’, Jock. I hae 
’listed ye this day, and I'll mak’ a sodger o’ 
ye vet, an’ a better ane, I hope, than my- 


*Whisht, whisht!” said Jock. “I have 
mair respec’ for ye than to let ye be my 
frien’. ut for a’ that, mind I’m no gaun to 
pay ye for my boots —and ye’ll hae them 
ready gin Friday nicht, for Saturday’s fish- 
in’ — fareweel !” ’ 

“ A’ richt, Jock,” said Adam. 

No sooner had Hail left the house than 
the Sergeant said to himself, “ God have 
mercy on me! I to be unhappy after that! 
I wi’ Katie and Mary! I wi’ mercies tempo- 
ral and spiritual mair than can be num- 
bered! Waes me! what have I done? 
Starling, indeed! that’s surely no the ques- 
tion — but starvation, ignorance, cruelty, 
hate, despair, hell at our verra doors! God 
help puir Jock Hall, and may He forgive 
Adam Mercer !” 

Jock got his boots on Friday night, well 
repaired. He’ said nothing but “ Thank 
ye,” and “Yell get naething frae me.” 
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But on Saturday evening a fine basket of 
trout was brought by him to the Sergeant’s 
door. Jock said, “ There’s beauties! Nev- 
er saw better trout! splendid day!” But 
when the Sergeant thanked him, and of- 
fered him a sixpence, Jock looked with 
wonder, saying “ Diane insult a bodie!” 

On the Sunday, when the Sergeant went 
to church, as we have already described, 
Jock Hall was quartered for the day with 
Mrs. Craigie. Todo Smellie justice, he did 
not know how worthless this woman was, far 
less did the Kirk Session. She was cun- 
ning and plausible enough to deceive both. 
Her attendance’ at church was sufficient to 
keep up appearances. The custom of 
boarding out pauper children with widows, 
when respectable, has on the whole worked 
well, and even now is infinitely superior to 
the workhouse system. Mrs. Craigie be- 
longed to the exceptional cases. She in the 
meantime accommodated any lodger who 
might turn up. 

ock and Mrs. Craigie were at the win- 
dow, a second story one, criticizing the 
assers-by to church, as one has seen the 
oungers at a club window do the ordinary 
passers-by on week days. The Sergeant 
and his wife, with Mary following them, 
suddenly attracted their attention. 

“The auld hypocrite!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Craigie; “there he gangs, as prood as a 
peacock, haddin’ his head up when it should 
be bowed doon wi’ shame to the dust! An’ 
his wife, tae! — eh! what a bannet ! —sic a 
goon! Sirs me! Baith are the waur o’ the 
wear. Ha! ha! ha! And Mary! as I de- 
clare, wi’ new shoon, a new bannet, and new 
shawl!’ The impudent hizzy that she is! 
Its a’ to spite me, for I see’d her keekin’ up 
to the window. But stealt bairns can 
come to nae guid; confuond them a’! — 
though I shouldna say it on the Sabbath 


day.” 
Hall stood behind her, and watched the 


a over her shoulder. “ Ye’re richt, 
ucky,” he said, “ he is an auld hypocrite. 
But they are a’ that—like minister, like 
man. ‘Confound them,’ ye say; ‘ Amen,’ 
I say; but what d’ye mean by stealt 
bairns ? ” 

Ah, Jock, art thou not a hypocrite ! 

Mrs. Craigie had left the window, and sat 
down beside the fire, the church-goers hav- 
ing passed, and the church bell having 
ceased to ring. Jock then lighted his pipe 
opposite Mrs. Craigie. “ What d’ye mean,” 
he asked again, “ by stealt bairns ?” 

“TI mean this,” replied she, “that yon 
auld hypocrite, sodger. and poacher, Adam 
Mercer, stealt Mary Christie frae me!” and 
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she looked at Hall with an expression which 
said, ‘‘ What do you think of that?” Then 
having been invited by Hall to tell him all 
about this theft, she did so, continuing her 
narrative up to the moment when she was 
ordered out of the house by Adam; saying 
now as on that occasion, “ But I hae friens, 
and I'll pit Smellie to smash him yet! Ill 
get my revenge oot ’o him! the auld black- 
uard that he is. Smellie is my frien’, and 
% has mair power, far, than Adam wi’ the 
minister.” So thought Mrs. Craigie. 

“Is Smellie your frien’?” asked Hall, 
without taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
“and does he hate ‘Adam ? and does he 
want Mary back to you?” 

“That does he,” replied Mrs. Craigie ; 
“and he wad gie onything to get Mary 
back to me.” 

“Then, my certes, Smellie has power! 
nae doot o’ that,” remarked Hall, with a 
grim smile; “for he has helpit to pit me 
mony a time into the jail. ad it obleege 
him muckle to get Mary back frae the Ser- 
oad’ Wad he befrien’ me if I helped 

im ?” asked Jock confidentially. 

“Tt wad be a real treat till him!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Craigie, “and he wad befrien’ 
ye a’ yer life! An’, Hall” 

* But,” asked Jock, interrupting her, 
“what did ye say aboot poachin’? Was 
Adam in that line ?” 

“Him!” exclaimed Mrs. Craigie; “ Ise 
warrant he was — notorious !” 

“ Hoo d’ye ken ?” inquired Jock. 

“ Smellie telt me! but mind ve, he said I 
was to keep it quait till he gied me the 
wink, ye ken;” and Mrs. Craigie gave a 
knowing wink. She did not know that 
Smellie had already peached. ‘For hoo 
Smellie kent was this, that he had some 
sort o’ business in the place whaur Mercer 
leeved — that’s north in Bennock parish, 
afore he was a solger; and Smellie picked 
up a’ the story o’ his poachin’, — for Smellie 
is awfu’ sharp; but he would never tell it 
till he could pit it like a gag into the prood 
mouth o’ Adam; and Smellie says he will 
pit it in noo, and let Adam gnaw his teeth 
on’t,” said Mrs. Craigie. 

Hall manifested a singular inquisitive- 
ness to know as much as possible about 
those poaching days, and their locality, un- 
til at last being satisfied, and having learned 
that the old keeper of Lord M—— was 
still alive, though, as Mrs. Craigie said, 
“clean superannuat,” and that he was,. 
moreover, Adam’s cousin, Jock said, ‘“ What 
an awfu’ blackguard Adam maun be! If I 
had kent what I ken noo, I never wad hae- 
gi’en him my boots to men’.” 
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“Yer boots to men’!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Craigie, with astonishment; “ what for did 
ye do that?” 

“ He had nae wark.” 

“ Ser’ him richt !” said Mrs. Craigie. 

“And I patroneesed him,” continued 


ock. 
“Ha! ha! It was far ower guid o’ ye, 
Jock, tae patroneese him,” said Mrs. Craigie. 
“ Ye’ll no pay him, Ihoup? But he is sic 
a greedy fellow, that he micht expect even 
a puir soul like you to pay.” 

“ Me pay him !” said Sot with a laugh, 
“maybe — when I hae paid the debt o’ 
natur’; no till then.” 

“ But, Jock,” asked Mrs. Craigie, almost 
in a whisper, “did ye see Mary, the wee 
slut?” 

“TI did that,” replied Jock, “ an’ it wad 
hae broken yer feelin’ heart, Lucky, had 
ye seen her!—no lying as a puir orphan 
paid for by the Session ocht to lie, on a 
shake-doon, wi’ a blanket ower her, — my 
certes, guid eneuch for the like o’ her, and 
for the bawbees paid for her ” 

“ Guid ? — ower guid !” interpolated Mrs. 
Craigie. 

“ But,” continued Hall, with a leer, “ she 
was mair like a leddy, wi’ a bed till hersel’, 
an’ curtains on’t; and sitting in a chair wi’ 
stockins and shoon, afore the fire — learn- 


ing her lesson, too, and coddled and coodled 


by Adam and his wife. What say ye to 
that, Lucky ? what say ye to that ?” 

“ Dinna mak’ me daft!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Craigie ; “ it’s eneuch to mak’ a bodie swear 
e’en on the Sabbath day!” 

“ Swear awa’!” said Hall, “the day maks 
nae difference to me. Sae ca’ awa’, woman, 
if it wull dae ye ony guid, or gie ye ony 
comfort.” 

Mrs. Craigie, instead of accepting the 
advice of her “ ne’er-do-weel ” lodger, fell 
into a meditative mood. What could she 
be thinking about ? Her Sabbath thoughts 
came to this, in their practical results — a 
proposal to Jock Hall to seize Mary as she 
was returning from church, and to bring 
her again under the protection of her dear 
old motherly friend. She could not, indeed, 
as yet take her from under the Sergeant’s 
roof by force, but could the Sergeant retake 
her if once under her roof again ? 

Jock, after some consideration, enter- 
tained the proposal, discussed it, and then 
came to terms. “ What wull ye gie me?” 
he at last asked. 

“ A glass o’ whuskey and a saxpence!” 
said Mrs. Craigie. 

“ Ba! ba!” said Jock ; “I’m nae bairn, 
but gleg and canny. — Saxpence! Ye ken 
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as weel asI do, that if the Shirra — for, losh 
me! I ken baith him and the law ower 
weel!— if he heard ye were ploitin’ an’ 

lannin’ to grip a bairn that way on the 

abbath, and paying me for helpin’ ye — 
my word! you and me wad be pit in jail ; 
and though this micht be a comfort to me — 
lodgings and vittals for naething, ye ken, 
and a visit to an auld hame— it wadna do 
for a Christian woman like you, Lucky! 
Eh, lass? it wad never do! What wad 
the minister and Smellie say ? no’ to speak’ 
o’ the Sergeant ? — hoo he wad craw! Sae 
unless ye keep it as quait as death, an’ gie 
me halt-a-crown, I’ll no pit my han’ on the 
bairn.” 

“ The bargain’s made!” said Mrs. Craigie. 


‘“ But ye maun wait till I get a shilling 


mair frae Mrs. D’rymple, as I’ve nae 
change.” 

“ Tell her to come ben,” said Jock. “ Can 

e trust her wi’ the secret? Ye should get 

er to help ye, and to swear, if it comes to 
a trial, that the bairn cam’ to ye o’ her ain 
free consent. I’m ready, for half-a-crown 
mair, to gie my aith to the same effec’.” 

“ Ye’re no far wrang!” said Mrs. “ey 
“T can trust Peggy like steel. And I'm 
sure Mary does want to come tome. That’s 
the truth and nae lee. So you and Peggy 
D'rymple may sweer that wi’ a guid con- 
science.” 

“ But my conscience,” said Jock, “is no 
sae guid as yours or Peggy’s, an’ it'll be the 
better o’ anither half-croon, in case I hae 
to swear, to keepit frae botherin’ me. But 
I'll gie ye credit for the money, an’ ye’ll gie 
me credit for what I awe ye for my meat 
and lodgin’ since Monday.” 

“ A’ richt, a’ richt, Jock ; sae be’t,” replied 
Mrs. Craigie, as she went to fetch her neigh- 
bour, who lived in the same flat. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was made a member of 
the privy council which met in a few min- 
utes in Mrs. Craigie’s room, the door being 
locked. 

I'm nae hypocrite,” confessed Jock. “I 
scorn to be ane, as ye do; for ye dinna pre- 
ten’ to be unco guid, and better than ither 
folk, like Adam Mercer, or that godly man 
Smellie. I tell ye, then, I’m up to onything 
for money or drink. I'll steal, I'll rob, P’ll 
murder, I'll” ; 

“ Whisht, whisht, Jock ! Dinna speak that 
wild way an’ frichten folk!— Be canny, 
man, be canny, or the neebours ’I] hear ye,” 
said the prudent Mrs. Craigie, who forth- 
with explained her plan to her confidential 
and trustworthy friend, who highly approved 
of it as an act of justice to Mrs. Craigie, to 
Mary, and the Kirk Session. Half-a-crown 
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was to be Mrs. Dalrymple’s pay for her 
valued aid. Hall arranged that the moment 
they saw the Sergeant coming from church, 
they were to give a sign to him; and then 
they —leaving the window, and retiring 
behind the door— were to be ready to 
receive Mary when brought to the house. 
To enable Hall to execute the plot with 
more ease, Mrs. Craigie gave him, at his 
own suggestion, and in order to entice Mary, 
a few spring flowers she had got the even- 
ing before from a neighbour’s garden, as a 
“ posey ” for the church — which she had 
not, however, attended, being deprived of 
the privilege, as she meant to assure Smellie, 
by illness. Jock had already accepted of a 
glass of whiskey. But as the exciting mo- 
ment approached, and as the two women 
had helped themselves to a cheerer, as they 
called it, he got a second glass to strengthen 
his courage. His courage, however, did not 
seem to fail him, for he once or twice whis- 
tled and hummed some song — to the great 
horror of his good friends ; and, strange to 
say, he also fell into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter — at the thought, as he said, of 
how the old hypocrite and his wife would 
look when Mary was missed, and found to 
be with Mrs. Craigie! Much hearty sym- 
pathy was expressed with his strange hu- 
mour. 

The service in the “auld kirk,” as the 


parish church is called, being over, the con- 


gregation were walking home. One or two 
of its members had already passed the win- 
dow where sat the eager and expectant con- 
spirators. Jock Hall, with a bunch of flow- 
ers, was ready to run down-stairs, to the 
close mouth, the moment the appointed sig- 
nal was given. Very soon the Sergeant and 
his wife made their appearance a little way 
off, while Mary — how fortunate for the plot- 
ters!—followed at some distance. No 
sooner were they discovered, than the two 
women retired from the window, and gave 
the signal to Hall to “be off!” Having 
done so, they ensconced themselves, as 
arranged, at the back of the door, with 
eager and palpitating hearts. 

Jock sprang out, shutting the door after 
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him, and rattling down-stairs, reached the 
street just as Mary was within a few yards. 
When she was passing the close, he stepped 
out, and with a kind voice said, “I hae a 
message for your faither, Mary dear! Jist 
speak to me aff the street.” Mary no lon- 
ger associating Hall with the thought of a 
wild man, but of one who had been a guest 
of the Sergeant’s, entered the close. Jock 
Hall gave her the flowers and said : — “ Gie 
this posey to your mither, for the gran’ tea 
she made for me ; and gie this half-croon to 
yer faither for the braw boots he patched 
for me. Noo run awa’, my bonnie lassie, 
and be guid, and do whatever yer faither 
and mither bid ye, or Jock Hall wull be 
angry wi’ ye — run!” 

Craigie, in her excitement and curi- 
osity could not resist the temptation of go- 
ing again to the window, and no sooner 
had she seen Mary enter the close than- she 
ran behind the door and joined Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, saying, “ The wee deevil is catched, 
and coming!” 

In a moment Jock was at the door, and 
while he firmly held the key outside, he 
opened it so far as to let in his head. Then 
addressing the women, he said in an under- 
breath, or rather hiss: — “ Whisht! dinna 
speak ! I catched her! I gied her the posey 
for Mrs. Mercer!—I gied her the half- 
croon to pay Mr. Mercer for my boots ! — 
and she’s hame !— an’ ye’ll never get her! 
— You twa limmers are cheated ! and if ye 
cheep I'll tell the Shirra. Jock Hall is nae 
hypocrite! Deil tak’ ye baith, and Smellie 
likewise ! I'm aff!” and before a word could 
be spoken by the astonished conspirators, 
Jock locked the door upon them, and fling- 
ing the key along the passage he sprang 
down-stairs and fled no one knew whither! 

Mary gave the bouquet of flowers to Mrs. ~ 
Mercer, whose only remark was : — “ Wha 
wad hae thocht it!” and she gave the half- 
crown to Adam, who said: “I never was 
sae thankfu’ for a day’s wage! Pit it 
in the drawer, and keep it for Jock. I’m 
no feared but wi’ God’s frelp Till mak’ a sod- 
For, as Charlie’s bairn 
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ger o’ him yet! 
weel remarks; ‘ A man’s aman for a’ that. 





From the Cornhill Magazine. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY-HOUSE, 





PART I. 


“ HeRr’s a letter that concerns you, Bessy,” 
said my mother one morning a week or two 
ago, as I came into our little breakfast-room 
at Linton. 

“ And we say you're to go,” said aunt 
= 
“Oh, aunt Emily! go where?” I ex- 
claimed in utter despair, and eeling ready 
to ery with fatigue at the bare idea of a 
move in any direction. 

“ Olympe has written,” began my mother, 
holding up a thin letter with a yellow stamp 
upon it. 

“ Yes, and you are to go,” once more 
broke in my impetuous old aunt Emily. 
The letter was from the Comtesse de Cara- 
dec, in answer to one from my poor dear 
mother, who it seems had been writing all 
her alarms about my health to her old 
friend and pupil; and now, as soon as I 
could get aunt Emily to promise silence, the 
letter was read out to me. It was cordial 
and affectionate, as all her letters are, and 
contained the kind proposal that I should 
go over to Marny-les-Monts, and try what 
a fortnight’s entire change would do to- 
wards toning me up, and shaking me out of 
the languor, mental and physical, which 
had invaded me of late, and against which, 
for the first time in my life, I felt quite 
powerless to do battle. 

The fact is, that my dear mother’s illness, 
coming as it did, after a most exhausting 
term of hard work, had quite knocked me 
down. I had had a good many pupils and 
one or two schools also to attend during the 
last season; and the confinement of the life, 
together with the painful strain upon the 
nerves, which I suppose teaching music will 
always be to me, to the end of time, had 
already left me feeble and in want of rest, 
when mother was seized, first with bron- 
chitis, then with inflammation of the lungs; 
and the terrible anxiety about her, com- 
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bined with all those days spent in her hot 
room, and all thcse nights passed by her 
sick-bed, had prostrated me still farther. 
Then came our move down to aunt Emily’s 
cottage in Devonshire, from which I had 
ho wonders; but while it seemed to be 
bringing mother round beautifully, and 
making her quite fat and rosy again, I was 
dwindling away into an absolute shadow ; I 
could not walk a step without violent palpi- 
tations ; I fainted dead away after being out 
ten minutes in the sun, and when aunt Emi- 
ly spoke a little louder or sharper to me than 
usual, if it was only to say good morning, I be- 
gan tocry. It was such a new state of things 
for me, that my two dear old guardian 
angels were getting quite troubled about 
me, and so after a good long discussion and 
many useless efforts on my part to persuade 
them to let me stay where I was and be 
uiet, it was finally decided that Madame 
e Caradec’s kind invitation was to be ac- 
cepted, and that I was to go abroad for the 
first time in my life, and see what entire 
change of air and scene would do for me. 

Abroad ! everything has been brought so 
close to one of late years by the increased 
rapidity of travelling, and every one is so 
continually on the move in consequence, 
that nothing short of Australia, or the Him- 
alayas, answers at all now to the important 
sound of the word “abroad.” Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerlan’, are become as familiar 
to everybody as Portman Square or Picca- 
dilly, and my “abroad” meant even less 
than all this: a bit of France just off the 
high-road— no more — and within ten 
hours of England; it would take me very 
little longer to get there than it had taken 
us to come down to aunt Emily’s. 

Madame de Caradec’s mother was an 
Englishwoman, but she herself was born in 
France, and married there, and has always 
lived there, both before and since her 
widowhood. Her only brother, who came 
to her when her husband died, and has re- 
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mained with her ever since, I had heard of 
as entirely Anglomane in his tastes and 
habits. They buy English horses and keep 
English grooms, soy believe they even 
prefer English cookery; and she drives her 
own pony-chaise, and talks English better 
than Ido. Oh, was it worth while to cross 
that horrid Channel, and no doubt be odi- 
ously ill, to go away from my own who love 
me, among a parcel of strangers, to find 
only another inferior sort of England ? Oh, 
was it worth while? especially for a single 
week ; for longer I was quite determined I 
would not stay? Idid not say this, how- 
ever, either to mother or to aunt Emily, for 
I saw that they had quite set their hearts 
on the project, and so I submitted with the 
best_grace I was able to muster; saw my 
new carmelite, my best black silk, and a 
white muslin for evenings, put into my 
trunk, and finally, accompanied by old Mar- 
gery, who had been with us ever since I 
was born, and who, having also once spent 
a single week in Paris when she was six 
years old, was considered likely to“ be of 
use to me’’ on my journey, I took leave of 
my dear ones with a weary heart and 
watery eyes, and set forth upon my travels. 
I saw my dear mother with her slender 
figure, her silver hair, and sweet moonlight 
face, shading her eyes with her hand, and 
aunt Emily, who looked like a peony with a 
grizzled crop. both standing in the porch 
to 100k atter us as long as we were in 
sight; but the turn in the road by the 
Angler’s Home soon came, and hid us from 
each other, and then I felt fairly launched 
indeed and very desolate. 

“ Never mind, dear,” said Ma 


ing a sympathetic ns 4 
“I know shpow means 


= red nose. 
at.” 

We crossed on the 18th of October. It 
was a lovely day, and tne steamer was 
crowded with passengers. It was too fine, 
and the sea too smooth, for any one to be 
ill, so I had the ladies’ cabin all to myself, 
which I infinitely preferred to being in the 
midst of all those unfamiliar faces. I 
hitched myself up into a very comfortable 
berth, close to an open port-hole, through 
which I watched the great green swirls of 
water glittering in the sun, and the passage 
did not seem long. When we landed at 
Boulogne, the sky was-so blue, the shops all 
looked so different; the fishwomen, with 
their short petticoats and their baskets on 
their backs, so curious; everything seemed 
so sparkling and unaccustomed, that I would 
not get into a carriage, but taking my bag 


ry, wip- 
from ho tp of her 
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|in my hand walked with Margery the few 
steps from the boat to the station. 

“ Would you allow me, muddim — porty- 
bag, muddam ?” said a voice at my side. 
I turned and recognized an Englishman, 
with a hot and anxious visage, who had 
just crossed over with us, and who was mak- 
ing for the same destination as ourselves. 

“ Thank you,” I answered; “I can carry 
it quite easily ; it’s not at all heavy.” 

“Oh, Lord, mum!” ejaculated my friend 
with effusion, “ what a blessing it is to hear 
one’s own language again! ” 

I felt inclined to advise him to venture 
' no farther if he already experienced mal du 
| pays to such an extent, but to go back and: 
wait patiently at the pier until the next 
steamer started for England. We had two 
blooming young English ladies in our car- 
riage, accompanied by a surly brother in 
one corner, who was far too satisfied with 
| himself and too discontented with everything 
else not to have been a freeborn Briton. 
Just before arriving at the junction where 
| Margery and I were to branch off from the 
great Paris main line for Marny-les-Monts, 
“‘ Preparez vos billets, messieurs et mes- 
dames, s’il vous plait,” said the conducteur. 

“Stoopid ass!” remarked the English- 
man, with sullen scorn; “in England they'd 
have said ‘Tickets!’ and there’d have 
been an end of it.” 

When we arrived at Hautbuisson (the 
station at which we had to get out), I found 
that the Countess had expected us by an 
earlier train, and had sent her carriage to 
meet us. Not finding us, however, it had 
gone home again, and we had to wait some 
time while another vehicle was being pro- 
cured for us, so that it was already quite 
dark when we started for Marny-les-Monts 
— quite too dark to be able to see anything 
whatever of the scenery around us. I onl 
felt that suddenly our road took us throug 
the yet thicker black of trees; then again 
we emerged, and rolled and bumped with a 
muffled sound over a heavy wooden bridge; 
toiled up a sandy hill to the lights that were 
glimmering on the summit; heard a noise 
of loud voices and foreign tongues all, vo- 
ciferating together; and then I suddenly 
found myself lifted, I hardly knew how, 
out of the carriage, and intoa tall and 
potent embrace, enveloped in which I was 
conveyed along, with my feet hardly reach- 
ing the ground, into a brilliant dr -room. 
Here a tall gentleman bowed to me, who 
was presented to me as “my brother 
Charles.” He turned with a kind anxiety 
to my conductress, and said, “ Olympe, what 
will you do about the dinner?” 
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“ She will dine in her own room,” answer- 
ed the Countess, with despotic melancholy. 

“ But perhaps she would rather come in 
with us at once, as we are still at table,” he 
suggested, in a low voice. 

“ She will dine in her own room,” repeat- 
ed the Countess. 

“ Are you quite sure that you would like 
that best ?” he again attempted, turning to 


e. 

“ She will dine in her own room,” imper- 
turbably remarked the Countess, without 
the slightest shade of difference in her in- 
tonation. 

I was quite too shy to venture any opin- 
ion on the subject myself ; moreover, I had 
an intuitive conviction that it was not ex- 

ected of me: so, dazed with the sudden 
ight and the new faces, and with the strong 
arm round me, I was carried, still upon the 
very tips of my toes, up the staircase, and 
finally deposited in a cheery little chintz 
bedroom, where, after a hearty kiss of wel- 
come, I was left, much to my relief, to slip 


on my dressing-gown, put my feet up, and | 


rest both the spirit and the flesh, which 
were equally tired out. 

Presently, while Margery was arranging 
my things for the night, the cup of tea, 
which was all that I had asked for, was 
brought tome. AsI lay with closed lids 
upon the sofa, I heard Margery say, “ Here 
— on table —tray — put ;” as ifshe thought 
that broken English, uttered in a very de- 
cisive manner, and with a break between 
each word, answered quite the same pur- 
pose as French. 

“Does mademoiselle wish for anything 
else ?” inqured the little maid. 

“ Toody swee,” Margery observed, with 
perfect assurance. 

* Do you speak French ? ” the little maid 
asked her, with a smile. 

“Oh, wee,” responded the undaunted 
Margery, adding “Shpow!” in what I 
thought rather a menacing way, as she kept 
nodding her head triumphantly at the girl, 
and giving sharp taps to her own bonnet, 
by way of convincing ber then and there 
that she knew what was what. 

Fortunately an Irish nurse, who had liv- 
ed with Madame de Caradec ever since the 
birth of her daughter, just at this juncture 
arrived opportunely to the rescue, and Mar- 
gery, having duly attended to my comfort, 
was borne off by her new friend to be made 
comfortable herself. 

Later in the evening, just as I had finish- 
ed writing to mother to tell her of my safe 
arrival, I heard a quick, decided step com- 
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ing along the passage, and a liurried little 
tap at the door. “ Come in,” I said, and a 
charming child of about sixteen made her 
appearance. She was short for her age, but 
did not look so, from her erect carriage, and 
from the magnificent way in which her head 
was set upon her shoulders. She was bril- 
liantly fair, with heaps of golden hair, which 
she wore turned back from her clear broad 
forehead. The charm of her face consisted 
in its great nobility. The expression was 
one of mixed decision and sweetness; and 
there was altogether a sort of veiled power 
about her, which, combined with her child- 
ish aspect, made her exceedingly attrac- 
tive. 

“ Maman sends me to ask,” she said, in 
her sweet broken English, “will you more 
tea? or some sirop, perhaps? Have you, 
indeed, ‘all you want ?” 

“TI see you are Jeanne,” said I, holding 
out my hands to her, and drawing her down 
on the sofa by my side. 

“ Yes, Iam Jeanne,” she replied in French. 

“T had been out with the hounds all day, 
| and was late for dinner, and dressing in a 
| hurry when you came; that was why you 
|did not see me when you arrived. But 
| Maman was there, I hope, and Charles, and 
René, to receive you?” 

“T saw one gentleman in the drawing- 
room — your uncle Charles, I believe.” 

“ Yes,” said Jeanne; “ that was the Mar- 

uis.” 

“ And who is René ?” asked I. 

“ René is a cousin of Maman’s, who eomes 
here to hunt for three months every winter. 
De Saldes is his other name — René de 
Saldes. He always does what he pleases, 
and is never in time for anything. But the 
Marquis has to mind his p’s and q’s, or hm — 
hm!” and she screwed up her mouth and 
shook her head with a funny little sagacious 
expression. 

“ And you,” said I, laughing, “are not 
obliged to mind vour p’s and q’s, but come 
down when you like?” 

“« That depends,” she answered. “ When 
René comes out with us, I never get a scold- 
ing: there is a sort of complicated family 
machinery about it all, that it is a little dif- 
ficult to understand at first. I protect the 
Marquis, and René protects me: not, in- 
deed, that I need much protection ; for they 
all of them spoil me very perfectly in their 
different ways, and Maman most of all, al- 
though she affects to bring me up with the 
utmost severity. But I must go now, for 
Maman desired me not to stay and tire you 
with my gossiping. I hunt to-morrow with 
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our own hounds; but I shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing you at breakfast before we 


0. 
. Then bidding me good-night, she left me 
to the enjoyment of the most perfect bed 
that ever rested weary limbs. 

The next morning I was awoke by feeling 
something indescribably soft, cool, and fra- 
grant touching my cheek ; and I opened my 
eyes into a large bunch of dewy, fresh-gath- 
ered roses. Madame Olympe was standing 
by my bedside with a heap of exquisite 
flowers in her hands, with which she pro- 
ceeded to deck the jars on the chimney- 
piece and on the table. 

She looked very grand and beautiful, en- 
veloped from head to foot in a great white 
burnous, which fell in thick heavy folds 
round her stately person, and was altogether 
a most satisfactory morning vision, with the 
white hood over her head shading and soft- 
ening her stern face, as she bent over her 
many-colored treasures and arranged them 
silently. When she had filled the vases, she 
came and sat down on the foot of my bed. 

“How are you,” she said, “after your 
journey ? rested? It was much better for 
you to dine in your own room — you would 
have felt shy and uncomfortable the first 
evening with strangers.” 

“Have you people staying with you 
now ?” I inquired. 

“Yes: we have René de Saldes, Mon- 
sieur Kiowski, and Monsieur Berthier. The 
first is my cousin, the last two are painter 
friends of mine. They will amuse you, they 
make such a contrast to each other. The 
one is so rapid in everything he does, and 
the other so slow. hen they come to- 
gether their differences not only appear 
more pronounced, but actually become so. 
They act unconsciously upon each other, 
and Monsieur Kiowski rushes on like a small 
mill-stream, while Monsieur Berthier takes 
an hour to say the slightest thing. I am 
also expecting some time to-day Lady Blan- 
keney and her daughter, and Miss Hamil- 
ton.” 

“« My dear Madame Olympe,” said I, “ I. 
should never have had the courage to come 
if I had thought to find so many people 
here.” 

“ Oh,” she answered, “ you needn’t feel at 
all alarmed: there is only one person to be 
frightened at in the whole lot, and that is 
Miss Hamilton. Lady Blankeney is only a 
harmless, silly sort of little old fly: if you 
will but let her flutter and buzz, she will be 
quite content ; she does all the talking her- 
self. Irather like it and never think of 
answering her; and Maria is the quietest 
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of the quiet, and properest of the proper — 

ure English poncho a bashful, huahing, 
infantile old maid of nine-and-thirty — the 
thing don’t exist with us. They are both 
great bores, and I am sorry they should hap- 
pen to be coming just at this particular 
time, because I should have liked you to 
become acquainted with René de Saldes, 
and he is already gone ; knowing they were 
to be here to-day, he fled early in the morn- 
ing. Iam rather curious to see how they 
will make it out with Ursula Hamilton ; she 
must start Lady Blankeney occasionally, I 
should think.” 

“« What is the tie between them? Is she 
any relation of theirs ?” I inquired. 

“ There is a sort of distant cousinsbip,” 
answered Madame Olympe. “ Miss Hamil- 
ton’s father had once a good fortune, which 
he squandered in every conceivable dis- 
creditable way, and then went to live for 
economy, with his little girl, at Florence. 
He died some time ago, and Ursula was left 
all but destitute. She then, to the horror 
of all her friends, announced her intention 
of going on the stage, for which, it appears, 
she has an immense natural talent — when 
suddenly, by the greatest piece of unlooked- 
for yan luck in the world, a rich old aunt 
of hers died, and bequeathed her a very 
large sum of money. So, thank goodness, 
she gave up (though I do believe it was 
rather & contre-ceur) the notion of singing’ 
in public, and Lady Blankeney, who had 
been in Italy during all her troubles, and 
carefully ignored both her and them, flew 
to her the instant she became an heiress, 
and is now convoying her to England, where 
she means to have the honor and glory of 
producing the new lioness in fashionable so- 
ciety. 1 own I'm rather curious to see them 
together, for ages ago I used to hear about 
Ursula Hamilton from my cousin, Monsieur 
de Saldes, who knew her abroad, and she 
appeared to be anything but an amenable 
subject, although at that time she was only 
fifteen or sixteen. But I shall Jeave you to 
dress now — you needn't hurry, for we 
don’t breakfast till half-past eleven.” 

With that she nodded her head in a friend- 
ly way, and strode majestically out of the 
room. 

I had been so thoroughly roused by Mad- 
ame Olympe’s visit, that I got up as soon as 
she had left me. I unfastened those deli- 
cious French windows that open from to 
to bottom, and seem to let all’ heaven an 
earth at once into the room, threw back the 
outer jalousies, and feasted my eyes upon 
the landscape. Before me lay the park (a 
bit of land redeemed from the heart of the 
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forest, and cleared for the dwelling of my 
hostess) dotted all over with clumps of trees : 
here and there little screens of delicate 
young poplars, already turned by the sea- 
son, guivered their golden leaves in the 
clear splendors of the autumn blue. At the 
bottom of the hill lay the river, of which my 
room commanded three different views as it 
turned and wound about, all glittering and 
rippling, and covered, as it were, with an 
ever-vibrating network of light; and be- 
yond, stretching up and on for miles and 
miles around us, was the great ocean of the 
forest, drenched in deep dews, steeped in 
warm sunshine, swaying in the sweet morn- 
ing freshness, and chanting its solemn hymn 
of gladness to the Lord of all the beauties 
of the earth. 

When I was dressed, I went into the 
drawing-room, where I found Madame 
Olympe, still in the same picturesque cos- 
tume, assiduously dusting the books upon 
the table with a feather brush. -“ This is 
not much like England after all,” thought L. 

* We have a new servant,” she said in a 
plaintive tone of voice, “‘ who never touches 
a thing in the morning, and so I am obliged 
to go round myself and see to it.” 

“ Why, what does she do?” I inquired ; 
‘lie in bed till this hour ?” 

“ The she is a he, whose name is Hya- 
cinthe, and that is what he does!” she an- 
swered, pointing with her brush to the chan- 
delier. 

I looked up ; it was a quaint edifice, built 
entirely of stags’ heads and antlers carved 
in wood, and it was filled from top to bot- 
tom with flowers and leaves grouped togeth- 
er in the loveliest way. 

“ Look there — and there,” she said. 

I glanced round the room; in every cor- 
ner there were heaps and heaps of flowers 
arranged, with every variety of sword-like 
rush and feathery plame of grass. 

“ Would you like to see the artist him- 
self? There he is!” she continued, open- 
ing the door which led out into the hall. 
Beyond the hall was a large portico, fitted 
up with sofas and chairs, and here, at a ta- 
ble covered with flowers, sat a short fat man 
with aturn-up nose, pasty face, and sentimen- 
tal aspect, dressing a couple of huge vases. 
These he afterwards brought in and placed 
triumphantly upon the chimney-piece ; they 
were entirely filled with the most delicate 
ferns, intermingled with dark ivy-leaves, 
which fell over and round the jars in gar- 
lands of exquisite grace. 

At breaktast I was introduced to Monsieur 
Berthier, a gentleman who looked about 
fifty-five years old. He was fair, rather 
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bald, and had the gentlest voice and man- 
ner in the world. He very kindly endeav- 
oured to put me at my ease by speaking to 
me in English, but his pronunciation was 
so peculiar that I could hardly understand 
what he said—which made me much 
more nervous than I was before. However, 
they all soon found out that I spoke French 
without difficulty, and then we got on 
swimmingly. 

Monsieur Charles appeared in full hunt- 
ting costume. He did not wear the green, 
which is the colour of the Imperial hunt, 
but a white coat with maroon velvet fa- 
cings: it was extremely picturesque, and 
very becoming to pretty little Jeanne, who 
was charmingly got up in the same colours. 

They called this morning meal their 
breakfast, but it was to all intents and pur- 
poses a regular dinner. There were two 
large dishes of hot meat, two or three others 
of cold, hot dressed vegetables, salad, eggs, 
and all served upon the bare oak table 
without any table-cloth. At the end where 
Madame Olympe sat, were the urn and 
breakfast-service ; but I observed that 
everybody drank wine-and-water to begin 
with, and then gradually arrived at tea as 
a sort of climax, when a most delicious hot 
heavy pastrycake was handed round, which 
they ate with an addition of butter and 
honey that made me expect to see them 
die on their chairs by my side. It is but fair 
to add that this breakfast and their dinner 
are the only meals partaken of in the day. 
The servants have their breakfast and din- 
ner immediately after their masters have 
done, upon what is left ; the whole domes- 
tic machinery seems to me much simpler 
than our English arrangements. French 
servants do not eat or drink half so much 
as ours do, and make much fewer difficul- 
ties. What complicates matters in Eng- 
land a good deal is the separate life led by 
the children : this doves not exist in France, 
where the children keep for the most part 
the same hours with their parents, instead 
of dining apart and early, as ours do. 

While we were in the middle of break- 
fast a figure darted past the window, ges- 
ticulating violently — this I found was 
Monsieur Kiowski, who had been out paint- 
ing and had not heard the breakfast-bell. 
Presently he rushed in with his sketch-book 
in his hand: he was quite young, and very 
pleasant-looking. 

“ Mille pardons!” he said, hurrying up 
to Madame Olympe and kissing her hand. 
“T hadn't any idea it was so late, but I 
found the most adorable little bit to paint 
from the boat-house! When first I got 
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there it was all cool grays and silver tones 
—a perfect Corot — with just that little 
bit of dead tree coming in there you see” 
(showing her the book) “to give it a red 
accent; but when the sun came out the 
whole aspect altered from minute to min- 
ute, so that I was obliged to give it up at 
last. I must try and get up early again to- 
morrow to finish it if possible. Good- 
morning, Jeanne. Good-morning, Marquis. 
Good-morning, Berthier. Why didn’t you 
come out and have a go at the river too? 
You have no idea how lovely it looked 
from the inside of the boat-house ; but per- 
fectly adorable!” (and he sent a kiss into 
the air rapturously from the tip of his fin- 
gers). “Yes, some pommes de terre sau- 
tees, Hyacinthe, if you please.” 

All this came pelting out in a torrent of 
French, and in a single breath, and I was 
perfectly dumfoundered when Madame 
Olympe presented him to me, and he asked 
me in equally faultless English if I had had 
a good night and was rested after my jour- 
ney. 

« Mademoiselle does not look as if she 
had crossed the sea yesterday: were you 
ill?” asked Monsieur Berthier in his slow 
gentle way. “I think the English charac- 
ter never comes out more strongly than on 
board .a steamboat,” he continued. The 
feeling of decency — le convenable —is what 
English people never lose sight of — Eng- 
lish women more especially : even the tor- 
tures of sea-sickness they manage to con- 
trol, and retire to some secluded corner 
with their basin, hoping to shroud from ob- 
servation an attitude which no amount of 
will can render graceful or dignified. I 
saw a vulgar Spaniard once, when I was 
crossing over to England: he had been 
making game of a poor Meess, who, with 
English forethought, had provided herself 
with a basin before the vessel started. He 
straddled about on deck with a great chain 
and a gaudy cane, and said in a swagger- 
ing way, ‘ Look at all these poor wretches 
who are determined to be ill! Their pre- 
cautions are exactly what makes them so; 
they are afraid, and give in, and of course 
are sick immediately ; butif one walks up and 
down as I do, and smokes as I do, and sings 
as I do, one.js never ill.” He began exe- 
cuting some roulades as the boat steamed 
out of harbour ; the sea was terrible, and 
before ten minutes were over, my Spaniard, 
who had suddenly lapsed into ominous si- 
lence and gradually become of a hue the 
like of which I never beheld before or 
since on any human countenance, uttered 
a discordant shriek, and made a violent 
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plunge at a basin he saw upon a bench 
near him—the ship lurched, the basin 
rolled off, and he rolled after it and lay 
wallowing there on the ground where he 
fell, an utterly demoralized and disgusting 
object ; but so miserable and so regardless 
of all appearances that I assure you he be- 
came almost grand through excess of suffer- 
ing, and the entire absence of self-con- 
sciousness. Meess, with her basin in her 
corner, and all her British dignity, was 
little by the side of that Spaniard in the 
ony of his utter self-abandonment.” 

We all laughed, but Madame Olympe 
took the English side of the question and 
stood up for it very vigorously. Monsieur 
Berthier turned to me. 

“ Confess that you went downstairs and 
tried to hide yourself from every one; you 
would not be English if you had not done 
this. I remember at one time of my life 
having to pass every day the English pas- 
trycook’s at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli. 
I used to see the English Misses there 
eating cakes, and when I looked in at the 
window at them (for they were almost al- 
ways pretty) they took a crumb at a time, 
but when I passed on, and they - thought 
they were not seen any more, they put 
enormous pieces into their mouths, and ate 
with as much voracity as other people. I 
used to amuse myself with pretending to go 
by, and then coming back stealthily to 
watch them from the corner of the win- 
dow, and they always did the same.” 

“ Well,” said Monsieur Kiowski, “ and 
very right too: you seem to think it ridicu- 
lous and unpoetical, but after all, it shows a 
regard for the feelings of others, and a cer- 
tain sense of beauty too, which in my bum- 
ble opinion are qualities rather than de- 
fects.” 

André now came to say that the horses 
were at the door, and we all went out upon 
the perron to see them start. Jeanne em- 
braced her mother, and the Marquis kissed 
his sister’s hand before they mounted. The 
horses were English, and very handsome 
beasts, and the Marquis’ tall slight figure 
in his gay uniform, and with his great hunt- 
ing-horn slung over his shoulder, looked un- 
commonly well as: they passed in and out 
through the trees, with the sun shining full 
upon them. How I envied them their ride, 
— I, who could not even walk! 

“Tam sorry I cannot drive you to the 
meet to-day,” said Madame Olympe to me, 
“because these people are coming. How- 
ever, you must see it one day before you 

; it is very different from the English 
Eonting, but it is very pretty in the forest, 
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and we can follow it perfectly in a carriage 
and see all the sport.” 

While we were still standing on the per- 
ron watching the receding figures as the 
went down the hill, we saw a little blac 
object with a white head-dress flitting swift- 
ly towards the house. As she came nearer 
to us, I saw that it was a Sister of Charity. 

“Tt is the Seur Marie,” said Madame 
Olympe, going forward to meet her. “ The 
school-children are under her direction and 
she is the good angel of the neighbouring 
village. Good-morning, my sister. Are 
you come to see me about the school-feast, 
or to tell me of some of your poor people 
who want help? Will you not come in 
and have some breakfast ? ” 

“Oh, no, Madame la Comtesse,” said the 
little sister. “I breakfasted long ago; be- 
sides, I must not eat such dainty things as 
you would give me in your goodness: my 
wicked body must be mortified, and I must 
keep a tight rein over the sinful appetites 
of the flesh.” 

We could hardly help laughing at this 
speech proceeding from the mouth of the 
poor sister. She was a spare, small old 
creature, mere skin and bone, with a pale 
childish toothless face, small brown watery 
eyes, and a feeble beseeching voice. Her 
whole figure had something eager, anxious, 
and imploring in its expression, and her 
quick gait and restless activity, combined 
with the flutter of her draperies, and a way 
she had of leaning slightly forward, always 
somehow gave her the appearance of flying. 

“ Well, but a glass of wine and a little 
bit of cake, my sister — at least that after 
your long walk? Surely that comes under 
the head of necessary sustenance ? ” 

“No, no, my dear lady,” answered the 
little sister, with childish earnestness ; “ I 
must wrestle with temptation, and overthrow 
my rebellious passions.” 

“ And why are you not more warmly 
clad, Sceur Marie?” continued Madame 
Olympe. “ The day is treacherous — warm 
in the sun and cold in the shade. What 
have you done with the woollen handker- 
chief I gave you to keep those little bones 
of yours warm ?” 

“ Oh, Madame la Comtesse must not be 
angry,” said the little creature, looking im- 
ploringly up in her face, “but old Nanon 
has had her rheumatism so badly of late, 
that I gave it to her. Madame knows how 
I value her kindness, but the poor Nanon 
was so suffering, and, for the moment, I 
really had no use for it.” 

“ That is always the way,” said Madame 
Olympe, turning to me ; “ she never keeps 
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anything for herself. However, I do hope 
that the India-rubber bottle which you 
brought over for me will be of some com- 
fort to her during the winter; perhaps, as 
that is neither food nor clothing, I may be 
able to persuade her to keep it.” 

She then sent for one of those India-rub- 
ber bags which she had begged me to bring 
from England for her, anc when the servant 
had fetched it she gave it to the old sister, 
saying, “ Here, my sister, is something to 
make you comfortable in the winter.” 

Seur Marie took it with overflowing 
gratitude, but evidently without having the 
slightest idea what was to be done with it, 
or how it was to be made use of. Madame 
Olympe watched her for a minute or two, 
and then, finding that she was too timid and 
humble to make any inquiry, she proceeded 
to explain to her the method of unscrewing 
it, putting in the hot water, and screwing it 
up again. Sceur Marie was in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

“ There!” said Madame Olympe. “ On 
cold winter nights, when it is full of nice 
hot water, and you are in bed, my sister, 
you see you can clap it here — or here — or 
here—or just wherever you please !” and she 
whisked it about all over her own body as 
she spoke, with a droll unconsciousness, and 
a dear, benevolent beaming face, quite un- 
like any expression I had thought her coun- 
tenance capable of. It was charming to 
see her unbend so completely, and become 
so sweet and tender to the poor flittering 
little nun. 

Presently they went in together, to talk 
over a feast that Madame de Caradec was 
going to give the svhool-children, and 
Monsieur Berthier and I went strolling 
slowly round the house. 

It was quite the most enjoyable dwelling 
I ever was in: I believe, from the fact that 
it was entirely devoid of any pretension to 
architectural importance. herever a 
pretty view or sunny aspect invited one to 
sit, and look or bask, as the case might be, 
great wide balconies had been thrown out, 
with awnings moveable at pleasure ; in oth- 
er places, there were cool verandahs, with 
seats, for those who preferred the shade. I 
expressed my approbation of the exterior of 
the house to Monsieur Berthier. Just then 
a jalousie was thrown vehemently open, and 

onsieur Kiowski’s head appe at the 
window above us. 

“« You have delicious weather for your little 
walk,” he remarked to me, with at ur- 
banity ; then in French to Monsieur Berthier, 
—“T envy you, mon cher; you, who are 
able to enjoy your holiday in peace.” 
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“T think T have some little right to enjoy 
it,” returned the other; “I have fee 
by working hard enough, I am sure. I was 
grinding away at the wheel until the very 
last moment before I came here.” 

+ But at all events,” said Monsieur Kiow- 
ski, “ when you have done, you have done. 
Monsieur has given his lessons, Monsieur 
walks, Monsieur talks, Monsieur takes his 
leisure ; while I, after working like a gal- 
ley-slave in order to get the underpainting 
of my picture done before coming over, 
have brought with me two drawings, which 
I am absolutely obliged to finish by the end 
of this week, besides any quantity of letters 
which I have always delayed answering, 
from a futile idea that I should find time at 
Marny-les-Monts for everything I wanted 
to do. What a lovely day it is!” He then 
again said to me in English, — “ How I 
should like to come down and bask in the 
sun !” 

“ Why don’t you come ? what is it that 
you are doing at the present moment?” I 
asked rather satirically. 

“ Writing my letters,” he answered with 
perfect naiveté, leaning his arms upon the 
window-sill and looking out at us. 

“ Well,” said Monsieur Berthier, as we 
walked on, “ and the interior of the house ? 
You do not say what impression that makes 
upon you ?” 

“I have been here such an instant of 
time,” I answered, “ that I hardly dare trust 
my own impressions. How striking little 
Jeanne is! She seems to me like a clasped 
book : if ever I get the clasps open I’m sure 
that I shall like what I shall read; but she 
is not easy to know, and J should think did 
not readily attach herself to strangers. How- 
ever, she is exactly what I expected to find 
her, from all her mother had written about 
her to my mother.” 

“And Madame de Caradec,” he con- 
tinued, “is she also what you expected to 
find her ?” 

“No,” said I, laughing, “for I was told 
that she was rather imposing, and I find 
her positively alarming, and I was told 
that she had been handsome and I think 
her perfectly beautiful still — don’t you ?” 

“I see that you are very impressionable,” 
he said, smiling at my enthusiasm, “ but of 
course I see her differently-who have known 
her from her childhood. “ Ah! that first 
youth ! how beautitul it is! It has a charm 
—a mystery — so soon lost, and that noth- 
ing afterwards, however fine, can compen- 
sate for!—at least such is my opinion. 
You think her beautiful now: then just im- 
agine what she must have been at sixteen, 
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when I first knew her. She was a famous 


t| beauty then, I assure you! You know I 


was*her drawing-master, and I shall never 
forget the day that I gave her her first les- 
son. I went there never yet having seen 
her, and I was perfectly bewildered (I too 
was young then) when I beheld this vision 
of heavenly beauty before me! Madame 
your mother was sitting working in the 
room at the time. I knew her very well — 
Madame Hope and I were great friends.” 

“ I have constantly heard mother say so,” 
said I, “ and it has been a real delight to me 
to come among the people I have so often 
heard her speak of with affection. But did 
Madame de Caradec always look as proud 
and sad as she does now ?” I contd 

“ No,” answered Monsieur Berthier, 
“ That expression came with trouble and 
with time: it dates back to an old story of 
disappointed attachment. Did Madame 
Hope never mention Monsieur Hamilton to 
you ?” he asked, after a slight pause. “ He 
used to come to the house a great deal dur- 
ing the time that she was in France. Well, 
it was for him that Madame de Caradec 
once had a very profound sentiment. He 
made fio sign, however, of any correspond- 
ing feeling, beyond seeming to admire her 
very much; so much, indeed, that every- 
body was quite surprised that he did not 
come forward and offer to marry her, but 
he did not, and it was then that she first be- 
gan to look proud and hard. She remained 
single— courted, followed, and adored as 
she was, until she was seven-and-twenty ; 
and then, to the amazement of every one, 
as you may conceive, she suddenly chose 
from among all her suitors the old Comte de 
Caradec, who was at least sixty when she 
accepted him. He was a charming old man, 
and very fond and proud of her, and I 
think she might have been happy, or at all. 
events tolerably contented with her life, if 
unluckily at her father’s death (which took 
place seven or eight years after she was 
married) she had not found amongst his 
papers a letter from her old love, declaring 
his feeling for her, and containing a pro- 
— of ‘marriage. They had kept it from 

er—never consulted her — never even 


ge her the little comfort of knowing that 


had really cared for her. Afcer this dis- 
covery, she had a long dangerous illness, 
through which her poor old husband nursed 
her with the tenderest devotion ; but though 
through his care she eventually recovered, 
everything like happiness was at an end, 
and she became at once and forever the 
stern melancholy woman that you see her 
now.” 
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“ And what became of Colonel Hamil- 
ton ?” I inquired, eagerly. 

“ Oh, the brilliant colonel went abroad 
and ran away with an Italian prima donna, 
who died soon after, leaving him an only 
daughter : that is the Miss Hamilton who is 
coming to-day. I shall be very glad to see 
her again — I used to see a great deal of 
her at Florence.” 

“ What sort of a man was Colonel Ham- 
ilton?” said I. “ Were you acquainted 
with him?” 

“ Yes,” ‘answered Monsieur Berthier. 
“ He passed a considerable portion of his 
time in Paris; but I own he always ap- 
peared to me to be perfectly uninteresting.” 

“ Was he handsome ? ” said I. 

“ He was thought so in the fashionable 
world,” he replied ; “and I have observed 
that that is a thing which always goes a 
very long way with your sex; they seldom 
have the courage to admire what is not gen- 
erally admired by the women of their ac- 
quaintance. I confess I thought him rather 


insignificant-looking myself; he used to| he 


dress in the most pees height of the 
fashion, and always looked as if he had just 
walked out of the Journal des Modes. 

“ But,” said I, “surely there must have 
been something remarkable about him to 
make a woman of that character care for 
him so much. Was he clever in any way, 
or amusing ? ” 

“ No,” answered Monsieur Berthier; “ he 
was dull, unoriginal, and commonplace ; and 
I own I never myself could understand the 
attraction he had for her.” Here he paused 
and looked at the landscape, and then added 
with a gentle sigh,—‘“ Perhaps she had 
seen him in his uniform.” 

We were passing once more under Mon- 
sieur Kiowski’s window, and he popped out 
his head again. 

“ Have you been as far as the stables, 
Miss Hope ?” he inquired. 

I told him that I had not yet, whereupon 
he addressed Monsieur Berthier. 

“ Monsieur Berthier, have you seen the 
stables since you have been here this time ? 
There is a Virginia creeper already turned 
crimson, growing up the wall, and all over 
the roof, which is too wonderfully beautiful ! 
That crimson against the stone-colour, and 
the red of the leaf upon the red of the 
tiles, makes the most divine harmony I ever 
beheld!” ' 

“ Will you go and see it ?” said Monsieur 
Berthier to me. 

I was beginning to feel rather tired, so I 
declined. 
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“T advise you to go and see that, mon 
cher,” continued Monsieur Kiowski; “ it is 
marvellously fine. There!” he said. craning 
his neck out of the window, until I was 
afraid he would fall. “ When I stretch out 
like that, I just get a corner of the foliage 
capa like rubies against the blue sky.” 

e then held up his hand to try the value 
of the flesh-coloured tone against the light, 
and added to me —“ What a delicious air, 
to be sure! un venticello che consola! 1 
really think I must come down.” 

“Why don’t you?” said I, once more. 
“ Are you working very hard at the present 
moment ? ” 

“ Helas!” said he, with a sigh. 

‘“* What at?” asked I. 

“ At one of my drawings,” he answered 
quite seriously. 

“Do tell me,” I inquired of Monsieur 
Berthier, “of what nation Monsieur Ki- 
owski is?” ; 

“ English,” he replied ; “ of Polish origin, 
I fancy, but his family is English, and so is 


“Ts not his French quite wonderful ?” 
said I. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ but not more so, 
I believe, than his Italian and German. 
Ihave heard Germans say they should have 
taken him for a German.” 

“Ah! imagine what happens to me!” 
screamed Madame Olympe from the house ; 
“such a telegram from Lady Blankeney !” 

She hurried out in fits of laughter, with 
the paper in her hand. It was as follows : — 

“ Lady Blankeney, Hétel Bristol, Paris, 
to Madame la Comtesse de Caradec, & 
Marny-les-Monts, prés Champenay, Oise. 
Dearest Countess— in despair — we bring 
a fiddler—too dreadful—so shocked — 
pardon.” 

“One of Ursula’s queer artist friends evi- 
dently,” said Madame Olympe, “ or Lady 
Biaahsaoy would not have thought it neces- 


sary to apologize : Some ill-combed genius 
that she has picked up abroad and brought 
along with her, no doubt. The question is, 
where on earth I am to lodge him? I 


haven’t a corner to spare; I have been 
obliged to put Madame Simon, the house- 
keeper, who is ill, into Jeanne’s room, in 
order to give her more air; and Jeanne 
already sleeps with me. There would be 
René’s room, but then he is so uncertain 
that I never dare make use of it— he 
might get bored in Paris, you know,” turn- 
ing to Monsieur Berthier, “and come back 
at any moment. There’s no use in tele- 
graphing back to say I can’t take the fiddler 


; 
4 
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in, for they must already have started. 
Monsieur Kiowski only goes away on Wed- 
nesday ; what on earth am I to do?” 
“Dear Madame Olympe,” said I, “do 
pray make some use of my room. I see 
that there is a sofa-bed in it; why shouldn’t 
you put Miss Blankeney or Miss Hamilton 
into my bed and let me sleep on that? You 
know the cabinet de toilette affords every 
sort of convenience for double dressing.” 
This was an obvious arrangement to pro- 
pose. My room was large and cheery, with 
only the bed in it to prevent it from looking 
like a pretty sitting-room, and beyond, open- 
ing into it, there was another smaller room, 
with all the washing and dressing appurte- 
nances kept completely to themselves. 
“You save my life!” said Madame 
Olympe. ‘“ Miss tasioeney is frightened 
to death if she is not quite close to her 
mother; but Ursula was to have had the 
little room next to yours. We will stick 
the fiddler in there, and put Ursula up with 
you, since you are good enough to have her. 
She shall sleep on the sofa, though—I 
won’t have you turned out of your com- 
fortable bed for any one. And now come 
in, for you are looking quite exhausted, and 
you must put your feet up upon the sofa.” 
She took me in, and established me, in 
spite of the feeble remonstrance I ventured 


to make, upon a wonderful sort of gigantic 
double sofa that stood in the drawing-room, 
midway between the fire-place and an oriel 
window, which commanded a lovely view of 


the river and the forest. She arranged the 
pillows for me, and then went out into the 

all and brought back a soft shawl, with 
which she wrapped my feet round as ten- 
derly as mother would, looking all the 
while so grand, and stately, and abstracted, 
that I was quite confused, and felt as though 
I were being waited upon by some great 
queen. 

She went to the piano, opened it, and be- 
gan one of Beethoven’s sonatas. She played 
with a good deal of power and feeling, and 
with an evident love of her subject. I lis- 
tened in enchantment. Monsieur Berthier 
took a book and sat down in a corner, but 
I saw that he was looking from underneath 
his eyebrows much oftener at her than at 
his book. 

While she was still playing, a carriage 
drove up to the door, and Lady Blankeney 
was announced. I was going to get up from 
the sofa, when Madame Olympe, who had 
left the piano, put me down again with a 
strong arm, and saying in an imperative 
voice, “ Don’t move! don’t move!” held 
me there steadily till the whole party had 
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entered the room. First came a short thin 
old lady, fashionably dressed in a brown 
gown and pink bonnet; then a tall woman 
in a complete travelling suit of grays, with 
fair hair and projecting teeth, and then a 
young lady with a sallow face and large 
black eyes: she was dressed in black, and 
was closely followed by a little pale misera- 
ble-looking mortal, muffled from head to 
foot in a long great-coat, and with a huge 
comforter rolled two or three times round 
his throat. 

“ How d’ye do, dear Madame de Caradec ! 
How d’ye do! Here we all are at last! Is 
that the princess ?” she said, in a low voice, 
looking at me; “so delightful to find her 
still here! Pray present me. I shall be so 
charmed to make her acquaintance!” 

“Tt isn’t the princess,” said Madame 
Olympe, rather drily ; “ it’s only Miss Hope, 
my old governess’s daughter.” At which 

iece of information all the smiles vanished 
in an instant from Lady Blankeney’s coun- 
tenance, and she looked carefully in another 
direction. 

“ Miss Hamilton,” said Madame Olympe, 
going up to the young lady in black, “ I am 

lad to see you at Marny.” 

“ And I to be here,” answered a full con- 
tralto voice, with a remarkably distinct 
utterance. ‘“ This is Monsieur Dessaix,” 
she continued, introducing her friend. “He 
has come all the way from Germany to seé 
me, and if I had not brought him along with 
me, I must have stayed behind myself, so I 
hope you will forgive the liberty I have 
taken.” i : 

Madame Olympe bowed slightly, and so 
did the little man. He and Miss, Hanailton 
were standing close together at the head of 
the sofa, and presently I heard him say to . 
her in a low querulous voice, — 

“My angel, I am suffocating ! ” 

“Take off your comforter then, you 
stupid old owl,” she answered, in a whisper. 

“It will have a much better air if I wait 
till I go upstairs but I am suffocating !” 

“ Then suffocate,” she said, and went off 
into a giggle. 

“Do not laugh, I entreat of thee,” he 
continued ; “ thou wilt make me ridiculous 
before all these people ; thy. young friend 
with the teeth detests me already ; if she 
could kill me she would. Well! what is 
going to be done now?” he continued, 
looking round with a discontented air; “ is 
everybody going away? Ah, pour l’amour 
de Dieu, ne me laisse pas seul avec la 
morte!” This last was said in a sudden 
agonized whisper, as he saw Miss Hamilton 
preparing to follow the other ladies out of 
133. 
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the room, but his terror made it quite audi- 
ble, and “ the morte ” could not help laugh- 
ing too. They then all went out together 
to take a turn in the grounds, and I re- 
mained lying on my sofa, rather tired, a 
little puzzled, and very much diverted. 

I lay there and thought my thoughts, and 
looked out at the forest, and the river, and 
the sky, and as the time drew on I saw the 
water grow blood-red with the reflection of 
sunset clouds, and the trees grow darker 
and darker in the clear heavens, until at last 
they stood cut out in a thousand delicate 
and fantastic shapes in perfect black against 
the golden evening air. Then all the 
various hues melted and deepened together 
into one strange passionate amber twilight ; 
a magical sound of horns playing in concert 
came dimly up out of lost distances, then a 
pleasant noise of voices and of horses’ hoofs 
coming slowly up the hill, and presently 
Jeanne made her appearance followed by 
Hyacinthe and the lamp, and all the dreams 
vanished away with the bright light. 

They had had famous sport and she was 
in high spirits. “You mustn't let me 
dawdle and chatter too long,” she said, as 
she came and sat on a footstool by the side 
of the sofa, “ or I shall-be late for dinner 
again. The Marquis wanted badly to take 
a walk in the garden, but Maman has sent 
him to his room to get ready, and I must 
be in time too, as we have no René to-day 
to fall back upon.” 

“ Are you sorry he is gone ?” said I. 

“ T believe so!” was the emphatic answer. 

“ Tell me about him,” said I. “ What is 
he like? At all like your uncle Charles ?” 

She laughed. “Oh, no! nothing was 
ever more different. Why, Charles is not 
at all handsome — at least I suppose people 
wouldn’t think him so, though I like his 
looks. His features are not particularly 
good I daresay; but he has a distinguished 
air for all that, which I care for a great deal 
more. Now about René there cannot be 
two opinions ; he is simply magnificent.” 

Her funny little decided manner made 
me smile. “And what is he besides— 
amiable and kind ?” 

“No,” said Jeanne ; “ he is certainly not 
amiable, and I am not quite sure that he is 
very kind. It is my poor Marquis that is 
all this. He does himself so little justice, 
and is so simple and unpretending, that one 
has to live with him before one finds out all 
the goodness that he keeps hidden away 
under a bushel. His kindness to the poor 
is inconceivable, and his courtesy of manner 
to them —I never saw any one with such 
delicate consideration as he has for all those 
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who are in an inferior position to himself. 
Then no one is so sincere as he, or of such 
scrupulous niceness in all matters of honour ; 
and as for his tact, it is unequalled, and 
would alone render him easy and agreeable 
to live with. René, at bottom, rather looks 
down upon him. René is travelled, and 
learned, and artistic, and interesting — 
above all, interesting ; that is the very word 
for him. But he never thinks much about 
anybody, that I can see, except himself: 
and yet somehow, I don’t know why, one 
can’t help having a feeling of immense 
respect for him; I su , because he has 
always the air of despising one so — it gives 
one immediately a morbid desire after his 
approbation and notice. It is a great thing 
for us to have him come here in the winters ; 
we should fall back into the benighted state 
of the middle ages, and do nothing but kill 
our hogs and eat them, if it were not for 
him! He keeps us all up to the mark. I 
always read up to him when he is coming, 
and we never dare shut an eye of an even- 
ing; and Maman dresses herself properly, 
and puts on no more gowns that were made 
in the year one; and Charles does not make 
any dirty jokes; and even the cook sends 
up superhuman dinners when he is at 
Marny! Do you understand him at all from 
my description ?” 

“T am afraid,” I answered, “ that what 
I do understand I should not very much 
like.” 

“ Oh, you couldn’t help liking him!” she 
interrupted. ‘“ One must feel drawn to him 
when he smiles his little tired smile, and 
looks sadly at one with those charming eyes 
of his.” 

“ Why does he look unhappy ?” I in- 
quired ; “ has he had troubles ?” 

“ O dear, no!” said Jeanne ; “ he has al- 
ways been very prosperous. Maman says he 
is sad because he has always his own way ; 
but yet she, like every one else, gives it to 
him. The Marquis fights, and struggles, and 
contends, and always goes to the wall, re- 
pulsed with loss ; while with René it is quite 
the reverse — he never discusses, and never 
submits.” 

The clock struck half-past seven, and we 
hurried upstairs. I went into my cabinet de 
toilette, which possessed a door giving into the 
corridor, as well as the one opening into the 
bedroom, and dressed for dinner, leaving the 
larger room for Miss Hamilton. I made 
haste, and got down before she did, and was 
sitting in the drawing-room with the others 
when she came in. 

I was perfectly amazed at the transfor- 
mation that dress and lamplight made in 
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her. I had thought her all but plain on her 
arrival; now she appeared to me one of the 
most striking-looking persons I had ever seen. 
All the positive beauty of the face lay in the 
upper part. Large dark powerful eyes with 
heavy lids, almost always half-closed, gave 
her a most peculiar expression. Her eye- 
lashes were the longest and thickest I ever 
beheld. They curled up at the ends, and 
stood out beyond her nose, as one looked at 
her in profile. Her eye-brows were coal- 
black and perfectly straight, and lay like a 
bar across le broad pale forehead, on which 
great masses of crisp black hair grew very 
low. She had a small, delicately shaped 
nose, with sensitive nostrils; her upper lip 
was too long, and her mouth, which was 
thin, had a perpetual sarcastic motion, which 
was strange, and not agreeable, in one so 
young. Her complexion was bad, and she 
had little or no colour; but the skin, which 
looked yellow aad dingy in the morning, 
became a sort of wonderful cream-colour by 
candlelight. Her figure was perfectly mag- 
nificent, and there was a picturesqueness in 
all her movements which made it a delight 
to be in the room with her. I suppose I 
should have thought her tall in any other 
house, for she told me that she was five foot 
seven ; but Madame Olympe was five foot 
ten, and anyhow no one had a chance of 
looking tall where she was. 

The dinner went off well, and was ex- 
tremely amusing. There had been a slight 
difficulty about the order of our going in. 
Of course Monsieur Charles had to take in 
Lady Blankeney; Madame Olympe then 
said, “ Where is Monsieur Dessaix? He 
was here not a minute ago.” 

Monsieur Dessaix looked about forty; he 
was at all events considerably older than 
Monsieur Kiowski. He therefore was to have 
been Miss Blankeney’s partner ; but just at 
the moment that he was called for by Ma- 
dame Olympe, I saw him stoop down and 
hide behind a large arm-chair, from which 
o of refuge, as soon as he saw Monsieur 

<iowski invested with his honours and con- 

veying the fair Maria safely in to dinner, he 
emerged, and quietly offered his arm to 
Ursula. Jeanne and I went in together, 
leaving Monsieur Berthier for Madame 
Olympe. Fortunately her head had been 
turned the other way, and I don’t think any 
one but Miss Hamilton and I were the wiser 
for the maneeuvre which had just been per- 
formed. 

“ Dost thou find me changed since thou 
sawest me last ?” said Monsieur Dessaix to 
Miss Hamilton, with a melancholy air. 
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The table was round and the party small, 
so that every one was more or less within 
earshot of all that passed. I saw the sharp 
look of amazed disapprobation which came 
over Madame Olympe’s face as, for the first 
time, the thee and thou which had surprised 
me, attracted her attention. I saw that she 
was riveted—evidently for a moment think- 
ing that she must have heard amiss ; but the 
answer did not keep us long waiting — it 
came ringing out distinctly in Miss il- 
ton’s grave tones : — 

“ What change dost thou expect me to 
find in thee, Jacques ? Thy hair has not turn- 
ed white in five weeks’ time.” 

“No,” said he; “but it has fallen off 
dreadfully during those five weeks. Dost 
thou see how bald I am becoming ? ” 

“T have observed,” said Monsieur Ber- 
thier to me, “‘ that men become bald much 
more frequently than women. One can 
hardly enter a room where there are a few 

rsons assembled, without seeing some man 
with a bald head. If you look round the 
table here, you will see that out of the four 
male heads present there are three already 
bald: Monsieur Charles, Monsieur Dessaix, 
and myself. Of course there must be some 
reason for a fact which there is no disputing, 
and I have always attributed it to the wor! 
of thought which goes continually on in the 
brain of man.” 

“ Ah, my old enemy!” cried Ursula, from 
the other side of the table. “ We don’t 
think, don’t we ? ” 

‘No, I do not quite say that,” he answer- 
ed, laughing gently; “ but you will allow 
that women’s thoughis are generally occu- 
pied with less weighty considerations : much 
of the child’s nature enters into the compo- 
sition of woman. And note well that this 
is no accusation ; on the contrary, it is.one 
of your greatest charms, in my opinion, and. 
it is that quality which gives you the — 
of relaxing and reposing the mind of man 
when it is weary with solving the serious 
problems of life.” 

“ Belle vocation!” said she, and down 
went the corners of her mouth. “ As for the 
problems of life, not to me, nor.to you either, 
will it be given to solve them, my dear Ber-. 
thier.” 

“ Monsieur Dessaix, what will you eat ?” 
asked Madame Olympe, seeing that his. 
plate was empty. 

“ Some of that little corpse if you please, 
Madame la Comtesse,” he answered feebly, . 

inting to a fowl that looked very white 
in the middle of brown gravy. 


Jeanne gave one wild compressed look at, 
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Monsieur Charles, hastily seized some wa- 
ter, and exploded in her glass with a tre- 
mendous noise. 

“T am not laughing —I am not laughing 
—I am not laughing,” said Madame Oly 
pe, with menacing sternness. 

“ I perceive,” said I, turning to Monsieur 
Berthier, “ that you think us greatly infe- 
rior to men.” 

“Don’t talk to him, Miss Hope,” said 
Ursula ; “ he has the worst opinion of us. 
Oh, I know him of old!” 

“] assure you this not so,” he replied, 
with gentle slowness. “I think very highly 
of certain qualities which you possess, and 
I even find great charm in your society ; 
but I must own that in the matter of the 
intellect, I cannot help observing that heav- 
en has gifted men in a manner which has 
been denied to your sex. What woman 
has ever brought to, perfection any serious 
work? Come, let us see —let us compare. 
It is only by comparing that one can arrive 
at the truth. Let us see: what woman 
has ever written a great poem—a Faust, 
for instnce ?” 

The only woman’s poem important in 
form that I had ever read was Aurora Leigh ; 
but I was sure that if any one at table 
knew it, it would be only Monsieur Berth- 
ier, and that he would of course immedi- 
ately launch either Milton or Shakspeare 
at my head, so I held my tongue. 

“ At all events there is one great woman 
writer at the present moment in France,” 
said Monsieur Dessaix ; “ what do you say 
to Georges Sand? She may not be a 
writer of poems, but a great poet she un- 
doubtedly is, although her works are in 
\prose.” 

As he spoke, I saw —did I see? — yes 
—with my own eyes — I saw him stick his 
fork into a little piece of fried bread which 
was upon Miss Hamilton’s plate, and trans- 
fer it to his own; there were several bits, 
-and one by one he took them all. She 
-only laughed, and abused him playfully. I 
looked anxiously towards Madame Olympe 
—she coloured deeply and appeared 
greatly shocked and displeased. 

“ Nevertheless I hold by my position,” 
:-said Monsieur Berthier, with insistive mild- 
ness. ‘“ What woman has written, or ever 
will write, a Faust—a Hamlet? What 
‘woman has ever painted a fine picture ? 
What woman has ever composed a great 
opera? Even as executants they are sur- 
men.” 
it,” said Ursula, vehemently. 


passed by 
“TI deny 

“Tf you have had your Talma and your 

Rubini, we have had our Siddons, and our 
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Pasta, and our Malibran, and we still have 
our Pauline Viardot !” 

‘“ Even in pianoforte playing,” continued 
Monsieur Berthier, smiling, “ what woman 
ever played like Liszt, for instance ?” 

“ Oh!” cried Miss Hamilton, “ if it is to 
be a question of physical strength, of course 
I give in!” 

“ Not at all — not at ali,” persisted Mon- 
sieur Berthier; “but what woman ever 
approached on the piano, the delicacy and 
the sentiment’of Chopin’s playing ?” 

“ Ah, who indeed!” said Monsieur Des- 
saix, who had known and loved him. 
“ What was it like? When one seeks a 
similitude for it, one thinks involuntarily of 
things delicious and evanescent in nature 
— the shadow of the flight of a bird — the 
tremulous flicker of leaves over a bit of 
sunny ground — and so human too! it was 
the very embodiment of réverie: nothing 
was ever in the least like it!” 

“You see,” said Monsieur Berthier, 
laughing gently, “that even in things 
which only require tenderness and deli- 
cacy, in which one would naturally imagine 
that the superiority would lie with your 
sex ” 

“ And so it does!” cried Ursula. “ You 
are below your subject, — or you would be 
aware that the two functions which most 
nearly affect the happiness of the human 
race, are confided solely to the sensitive 
epiderme and the unequalled delicacy of 
touch of women — the rolling of your tobacco 
and your tea-leaves ! ” 

The dinner wound uf with an ugly cere- 
mony enough: they all rinsed their mouths, 
and gargled their throats, and spat into 
their finger-glasses, with as much energy as 
if they had been cleaning their teeth in 
their own bedrooms. Lady Blankeney and 
her daughter alone, like women of principle, 
only just wet the tips of their fingers, atter 
the English fashion. Miss Hamilton was 
much more like a foreigner than an English- 
woman in all her ways ; as for me, I have 
no strength of mind, and so, though I 
thought it rather nasty, I did as Rome 
did ; after which we returned to the draw- 
ing-room, in the same order in which we 
had left it. 2 

“ Well, my dear Countess,” said Lady 
Blankeney, blandly smiling, “ and what do 
you thick of our two geniuses ? ” 

“Geniuses!” said Madame Olympe, 
looking like thunder. “ I don’t know what 
their morals may be, but I never saw such 
bad manners in all my days ! ” 

I glanced round in great anxiety, for 
Madame Olympe’s indignation had hardly 
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most fortu- 
onsieur Dessaix 


confined itself to a whisper : 
nately both Ursula and 
had left the room. 

“ Q dear! no, really! Iam so grieved!” 
said Lady Blankeney in a nervous flutter. 
“ T know our dear Ursula is rather peculiar. 
I always think genuises are a little pecu- 
liar; but, dear me, I am so sorry! But 
was there anything very — very — eh?” 

“T never beheld such ‘Ii-bred familiarity 
in all my life !” said Madame Olympe. 

“ He calls her thou —— four, five, six,” 
said Miss Maria, who had taken some tap- 
estry-work out of a bag and was counting 
her stitches. 

“ He ate out of her plate !” cried Mad- 
ame Olympe. “ It is disgusting!” 

“Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen —she took 
his bread,” said Miss Maria, with a spiteful 
smile. 

“ Pray has this sort of thing been going 
on all the time?” asked Madame Olympe, 
turning severely upon Lady Blankeney. 

“O dear, no!” stuttered Lady Blank- 
eney, scared to death. “No—I rather 


think not —I should not exactly say so.” 

“ He kissed her when he came — twenty- 
four,” said Maria. ; 

“ Kissed her!” shouted Madame Olympe. 
— me, Maria!” ex- 


“ Oh, good 
claimed poor Lady Blankeney. “Why, 
never! I really think there must be some 
little mistake here!” 

“ Twenty-eight —I saw him do it,” said 
Maria, with a quiet giggle. 

While 1 was lying on the sofa, listening 
with regret to the storm of opinion that was 
setting in against Miss Hamilton — for 
whom, in spite of ber strange ways, I could 
not help feeling the strongest attraction — I 
heard her and SGuadens Wanaie tranquilly 

acing up and down together before the 

ouse. Suddenly Jeanne, who was at the 
window, shut it down very quickly and 
softly, and coming up to me said, in a low 
voice : —“ My heavens, she is smoking! 
We must prevent Maman from looking 
out.” 

“ Dearest Madame Olympe,” I said — ar- 
resting her progress just as by some odd in- 
stinct she was crossing’ the room and mak- 
ing straight for the window — “ would it be 
too much to ask you for the little cushion 
which is lying in the chair close by you ?” 
She brought it, and arranged it tenderl 
under my head. I then took her hand, 
holding it fast while I spoke to her, until in 
a fit of absence she quite forgot her original 
— and subsided gradually into a seat 
ide me, where I kept her talking about 
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mother, until at last the danger was over 
and I saw Ursula and her friend reappear. 

The beginning of the evening did not go 
off comfortably. None of the component 
parts of our little society seemed to amalga- 
mate; they all fell asunder in a helpless, 
hopeless sort of way. Monsieur Charles 
went fast asleep in one of the large arm- 
chairs. Miss Maria worked on, never open- 
ing her lips except to count her stitches. 
Monsieur Kiowski and Monsieur Berthier 
were at the other end of the room, looking 
over some valuable prints. Monsieur Jac- 

ues made an attempt to speak to Lad 

lankeney, but she withdrew from him wit 
an extremely offended air, and went and sat 
by the chimney, where she dribbled away in 
never-ending inanity about Lady This, and 
Sir Somebody Something, to Madame 
Olympe, who was standing before the fire 
with her gown well tucked up in front, rock- 
ing herself backwards and fowards in dis- 
pleased abstraction. Both Ursula and Mon- 
sieur Jacques seemed rather isolated and 
neglected. I do not know whether she per- 
ceived it, but he certainly did. Presently 
she came and placed herself at the table 
which stood before my sofa. 

“ Are you obliged always to lie down ?” 
said she. ‘“ Can youoccupy yourself in that 
position ? Do you ever play at games ? Will 
you play a game of chess with me ?” 

The chess-board was on the table before 
us, so we opened it, and began a ganie. 
Atter we had been playing some time, Mon- 
sieur Dessaix, having no one to speak to, 
came and sat down by us. 

“ Ursula,” said he, in a low voice, “ dost 
thou think I have made an agreeable impres- 
sion upon thy friends ?” 

“JT daresay you have. Why shouldn’t 

ou?” she answered. “It is your move, 
Miss Hope.” 


“ Thou art mistaken, my darling. They 
detest me—thy new friends I mean: thy 
great countess who warms herself so majes- 
tically at the fire there ; Lady Blankeney, 
too, has begun to hate me.” 

“ Check !” said I. 

“ Thou art brimful of fancies,” said Miss 
Hamilton. “ Why on earth should she hate 
thee ?” 

“ Didst thou not see how she moved to the 
other side of the room just now ?” he re- 
plied. “That was to avoid me.” 

I, who had seen her do it, and heard the 
conversation which had preceded this per- 
formance of hers, knew very well that it was: 
no fancy of his, but that she had simply gone. 
over to the enemy, and made up her mind ta, 
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repudiate him from the moment that she 
discovered that he was not a success. 

* Dost thou mean to sing to-night?” he 
continued, in his usual little level tone of 
discontent. ‘ Do not do it; it always has 
a much better air to refuse the first even- 





ing.” 

“ Check!” said I again. “No, you can’t 
move there — that is in check to the knight.” 

“ Dost thou believe that they will ask me 
to play? It would be indecent of them to 
do it after my journey — wouldn't it? I 
shall refuse ; they are so insolent, these aris- 
tocrats! Thou dost not know them as I 
know them,” said Monsieur Jacques. 

“There, Jacques! you have made me 
lose my castle!” cried Miss Hamilton. 

“J will be silent, since I bore thee,” he 
said, and he took up a book. and pretended 
to read. Presently, however, he looked at 
her over the top of it very mournfully, and 
began again :— 

“My Ursula! Is it possible that I bore 
thee!” 

“ Cheek,” said I. “No, you cannot go 
there on account of the white bishop.” 

“ That I bore thee!” he ejaculated, with 
his melancholy little dark eyes fixed upon 
her. 7 
“ Oh, Jacques, do hold your tongue !” 

“Tm afraid it’s checkmate,” said I. 

“ And that’s your fault!” she cried 
laughing, and gave him a box on the ear. 

I looked round in an agony. Luckily no 
one was turned our way, and nobody saw it, 
except little Jeanne, who was sitting by my 
side ; she screwed up her mouth very tight, 
and opened her eyes very wide, but I knew 
she was safe, and would tell no tales. 


* Mademoiselle Ursula, are you too tired | 


to sing at aj] this evening?” said Monsieur 
Berthier. “It is some years since I have 
had the pleasure of hearing you, but I have 
not forgotten those beautiful chest notes; 

ou have, no doubt, made great progress 
since that time. You were only just begin- 
ning to learn then, you know.” 

“Do not sing, I entreat of thee,” mur- 
mured Monsieur Jacques in her ear ; “ it is 
better genre not to sing the night that one 
arrives.” 

“ Oh, do not prevent her from doing what 
would make us all so happy,” said J; “that 
is,” turuing to her, *if you really are not 


oo tired.” 
“No, indeed,” she replied, “I should 


like to sing to you, if Madame de Caradec | 

does not object to our using the piano,” 
Madame Olympe rose from her seat sul- 

Jenly, without a word, and went and open- 
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ed the instrument ; after which she proceed- 
ed to light two small lamps. Monsieur Ki- 
owski was anxious to be of use to her, and 
fidgeted round her with a_lucifer-match, 
which he had rushed to get from the hall ; 
but she ignored him completely ; steadily, 
in the face of his match, lit her lamps at a 
private bit of paper of her own, which was 
an hour taking fire, and nearly walked over 
him as she stalked up to the piano and placed 
them upon the desk. 

Ursula then sat down and sang the fa- 
mous air of “ Lascia ch’io pianga ” with such 
breadth and pathos, and such a glorious con- 
tralto voice, that we were all thrown into a 
state of the greatest commotion — all except 
Miss Blankeney. I looked at her, and I 
could see her lips forming Four, five, six to 
herself. “Brava! brava! e mille volte 
brava! mi consolo tanto!” shouted Mon- 
sieur Kiowski, who had drawn an arm-chair 
exactly opposite to her when she began, into 
which he had thrown himself rather protect- 
ingly and with the air of a connoisseur, and 
who now jumped up from it with all the real 
enthusiasm of an artist. As for me, my 
nerves were in a very shaky condition, and 
I had never heard anything half so beauti- 
ful, and I began toecry. She was going to 
get up, when Madame Olympe, who was 
standing behind her, put her hands upon her 
shoulders, and saying with emotion, “ Oh! 
how grand it is! Some more, some more ! ” 
pressed her down into her seat. She sang 
for us until she was quite tired — whatever 
she knew by heart, for her music had not 
yet been unpacked, and as soon as she had 
done one thing there was a cry for another. 
At last Madame Olympe took her hands, 
and saying in a penetrated voice, “ Oh! how 
you sing! how happy you are to be able to 

ive such deep happiness to others!” em- 
aced her. “ And your friend Monsieur 
Dessaix,” she continued, turning to him 
courteously — for the music had melted 
away all her wrath —“ he plays the violin I 
believe ? Will he not play us something ?” 

“ Madame la Comtesse,” he said, getting 
upon his feet, and assuming ap air of sickly 
solemnity, which was nearly the death of 
Jeanne, “I trust that you will deign to dis- 

ense with my compliance this evening. My 
frealth is delicate —I suffer incredibly from 
my nerves — genius must wear its crown of 
thorns.” Here he smiled with idiotic fatuity, 
and danced about upon his legs. ‘“ To-mor- 
row — yes, to-morrow, I shall be most hap- 
py !” and then he clicked h's heels together 
and bowed, quite convinced that he had 
done the thing in the most perfect manner 
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imaginable. Madame O] returned to 
Miss Hamilton, and eelting lee arm kindly 
round her said, — 

“ But some one else must do something. 
She must have some rest, or we shall kill 
her!” ' 

“ Oh, I will play,” said I; and I went 
and played some of Heller and Schumann’s 
smaller pieces. We then made Monsieur 
Kiowski sing. This was not easy of achiev- 
ment. First of all he said that he really 
never sang at all: then, that he was shock- 
ingly out of practice ; then, that he knew 
nothing by heart; then, that he had a bad 
cold, and had completely lost his voice ; 
after which he was made to confess that 
he had brought his music with him, and 
was despatched upstairs to fetch it. I un- 
dertook to try and accompany him, and he 
sang several of Gordigiani’s songs quite 
charmingly, with a sweet little impertinent 
tenor voice, great sentiment, and the most 
perfect Italian accent. These Florentine 
airs led to a comparison between the Tus- 
can and Neapolitan melodies, and then Ur- 
sula sat down again to the piano, and gave 
a number of examples of the latter with 
infinite fun and spirit. Our evening had 
become brilliant under the influence of her 
brilliant gift ; and all the clouds were swept 
clean away from Madame Olympe’s noble 
face, which was radiant with pleasure. 

At last Miss Hamilton got up, and we 
went together to the table wher2 Monsieur 
Jacques was sitting building card-houses in 
solitary grandeur. 

“ Thou hast sung like an angel,” he said, 
“but thou singest too much. One day 
thou wilt die with thy mouth open. Why 
did nobody ask me to play ? I suppose they 
did not wish to hear me; but it would have 
been more civil at any rate, I think, to ask 
me.” 

“ But, my dear Jacques, you were asked,” 
answered Miss Hamilton, “ and you refused. 


I heard you with my own ears refuse. Why, | 
before there was any question at all of| 


music, you declared your positive intention 
of not playing.” 

“Certainly I did,” he said; “ nothing 
should have induced me to play ; but still if 
they had wished very much to hear me, 
they could have asked mea second time. 
It might have been very bad, but it might 
have been very good,—how could they 
tell? Thou thinkest that I am vain, and 
feeble, and peevish? Ah, how well thou 
knowest me! Thou, who art so strong, 
must often despise me at the bottom of thy 
heart! Confess that thou dost! Thou 


needest say nothing; I see it in thy nose. 
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What a nose thou hast, my Ursula! It is 
always going, going, going; it is like a rab- 
bit’s. hy didst thou sing nothing of mine 
this evening ? Dost thou not like my music ? 
Dost thou not believe in my talent any 
more ?” 

“ The accompaniments of thy songs are 
too difficult,” said Ursula, “and | do not 
know them by heart.” 

“ T know them by heart,” said Monsieur 
Jacques, “ and I could have played them if 
I had been asked.” 

Luckily, Lady Blankeney and Madame 
Olympe rose at this moment, and an end 
was put to his complaints. 

Nothing could be more amiable and pret- 
ty than Miss Hamilton’s manner when she 
found that we were to share the same room. 
“ And I will call you Bessie and you fnust 
call me Ursula for ever afterward,” she said, 
as she kissed me and wished me good-night. 

We had been in bed about an hour when 
I was awakened by the noise of a knocking 
at the wall against which Miss Hamilton's 
bed was placed ; and, presently, Monsieur 
Dessaix’s voice came through the thin par- 
tition quite distinctly. 

“ Ursula, art thou asleep?” it said, in a 
low tone. 

“ Yes, I am,” she answered, sitting bolt 
npright in her bed. ‘“ What dost thou 
want ?” 

“ Oh, Ursula!” moaned the voice from 
the next room, “thou sleepest, but I cannot 
close my eyes!” 

“Why, what's 
amiss ? ” 

“ Dearest Ursula,” it went wailing on, 
“there is a dreadful smell in my room. 
Oh, it is such a smell! That is why I can- 
not sleep. Good-night, my angel!” 

“ Good-night, my good Jacques,” she 
answered gently. 

I heard her lie down, and we were both 
nearly asleep again—at least I certainly 
was, — when the tapping recommenced at 
the head of Ursula’s bed, and woke me once 
more. 

“ Oh, my Ursula! Dost thou sleep ?” 

She started up in bed. “ Oh, what is it, 
Jacques? Do for heaven’s sake try to rest!” 

“ My darling,” said the mournful creature 
from the other side, “ I can’t think what it 
can be. . . . Oh, Ursula, it is such a smell ! 
I do so wish thou couldst smell it! .. . 
Good-night my angel!” 

“ Good-night — good-night,” she answered. 
“ Be quiet and try to forget it.” 

We once more closed our eyes, but we 
might have spared ourselves the trouble, for 
in about ten minutes a series of hurried and 


the matter? what’s 
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exultant thumps were executed upon the 
partition. 

“ Dearest!” his little cracked voice ut- 
tered in jubilant accents, “I have found 
them!,.... They are apples! . . 


. - They | 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


peace. 





WHOLESALE MANUFACTURE OF OZONE. — 
It has long been an idea of ours, remarks the 
Builder, that ozone might be manufactured on 
a great scale for the purification of close courts, 
and other cholera and fever haunts; and we 
pointed attention to the enormous electrical 
power of Sir W. Armstrong’s electric boiler, 
in order to show the possibility of this being 
done. It is interesting now to note, in connec- 
tion with our idea, that a sugar-refining firm in 
Whitechapel is setting up one of Wilde’s ex- 
traordinary electric machines on their premises, 
for the bleaching of sugar; and we do not de- 
spair of seeing the same power soon applied, 
as we originally suggested. Wilde’s machine 
has recently been exhibited to the Royal Soci- 
ety at Burlington House. It is worked by a 
15-horse power steam-engine, and possesses 
wonderful power. The form is magneto-electric ; 
and it has coils 4 feet high and 10 inches thick, 
containing 14 ewt. of copper wire. ‘The arma- 
ture rotates 15,000 times in a minute. The 
intensity of the light produced by this machine 
is something almost appalling. It required, 
like the sun, to be gazed at through cvloured 
glasses. By means of lenses the mere rays of 
light set fire to paper, and its heat could be felt 
fifty yards off. It melted the refractory plati- 
num as if it were lead! Various uses for it 
are being suggested. The total cost of its 
light is said not to exceed 6d. or 8d. an hour, 
cost of the machine itself included. The same 
sort of machine is used in Manchester for pho- 
tographic purposes, being preferable,-it is said, 
to the sun for taking photographs! It can 
also, of course, be made available by night as 
well‘as by day. 


Tue Noutmec. — For many years the Straits 
settlements were famed for the cultivation of 
the nutmeg. At Penang, in Province Welles- 
ley, at Malacca, and at Singapore; the cultiva- 
tion of this spice seemed to be attended with 
very gratifying success. Young trees were set 
out in every direction in plantations, and every- 
where they appeared to thrive and to yield a 
very fair supply of nutmegs. The nutmeg tree 
has a pretty appearance, running up to a height 
of from 25 to 30 feet, with numerous branches 
shooting directly out at right angles from the 
stem, and the leaves are of a fine green colour 
at the top, and of a paler hue on the under 
surface. Strange as it may seem (says the 
Produce Markets Review) the cultivativa of this 





spice tree has apparently declined. In fact, of 
late years, it has become a losing business- 
Everywhere through the Straits it is now pro. 
nounced a failure. As a substitute for this 
branch of industry, the planters are setting out 
their lands with cocoa-nuts. Whether the sub- 
stitution of the cocoa-nut cultivation for the 
nutmeg will prove an equally valuable product 
is yet undetermined. Of course there are oth- 
er places where the nutmeg will be still grown. 
It is said to be indigenous to the Molucca Is- 
lands and to parts of Java. It grows to some 
extent in Ceylon, almost by the side of the cin- 
namon und coffee trees. It has been introduced 
into the Mauritius, and into some of the West 
India Islands. 


Cuymicat Tors.—Dr. Divers, Lecturer 
on Natural Philosophy at Charing-cross Hospi- 
tal, writes to the Times: —‘‘‘ Pharaoh’s Ser- 
pents,’ composed of sulphocyanide of mercury, 
are highly poisonous, and during combustion 
evolve most noxious vapours. ‘Larmes du 
Diable,’ formed of metallic sodium, burn with 
great violence if they are either heated or 
moistened with water —in this respect exceed- 
ing ee gree in danger — and scatter caus- 
tic alkali about the place when they are used 
as directed. ‘ Sunshine in Winter Evenings’ 
and ‘ Fiery Swords,’ formed of magnesium, are 
apt in the hands of children to cause nasty 
burns, through the rapidity of their combus- 
tion and the molten and white-hot particles they 
cast off. ‘ Seusation Cigarettes,’ charged with 
gun-cotton, project, when fired, very noxious 
vapours into the mouth; ‘Willo’ the Wisp Pa- 
per,’ ‘Parlour Lightning,’ ‘ Fireflies.’ ‘ Aerial 
Glowworms,’ &c., all formed of pyroxilia, or 
paper rendered explosive by the action of con- 
centrated nitric and sulphuric acids, are highly 
inflammable and dangerous — the latest proof 
of which is the terrible accident last week at 
Mr. Laidlaw’s workshop. I have myself 
known bad injuries caused by experimenting 
with sodium and water, and also with flowers 
of sulphur and chlorate of potassium, the 
rubbing together of which in small quantities is 
so often recommended in books on ‘ Parlour 
Magic,’ &c., as an amusing experiment, quite 
free from danger. The use of chemical toys 
in educating children iu the science of natural 
phenomena must be exceedingly slight, and 
quite incommensurate with their danger. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. The Correspondence of King George 
the Third with Lord North from 1768 to 
1783. Edited from the originals at 
Windsor, with an introduction and notes, 
by W. Bodham Donne. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1867 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King 
George the Third. By i. Heneage 
Jesse. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1867. 


TuE personal character of King George 
the Third, as well as the leading political 
events of his reign, have been for various 
reasons so frequently brought under the 
notice of the readers of this Journal, that 
we may spare ourselves on this occasion the 
trouble of adding another elaborate essay 
on these subjects to those already produced. 
We shall assume the general familiarity of 
the public both with the subjects themselves 
and with the spirit in which we have gen- 
crally treated them, and content ourselves 
with such observations as may be called 
forth by the contents of the works before us, 
forming, in different ways, supplementary 
additions to the wealth of information and 
commentary which late years have brought 
forth. 

Mr. Jesse’s work is merely what we 
should call, if the words might be used 
without irreverence, a book-maker’s specu- 
lation, put together by an industrious and 
— compiler in the historical line. 

otwithstanding the occasional garnish of a 
few fragmen:‘s of manuscript authority, and 
even four ‘unpublished letters’ of Horace 
Walpole to Selwyn (when shall we have 
the last fruits off this very old tree ?), it 
contains nothing substantial except what is 
woven out of those many volumes of Dia- 
ries and Correspondence of this reign, 
which are in every one’s hands. But hav- 
ing, in the exercise of critical justice, said 
thus much, we are bound to go some way 
farther, and to add that a more agreeable, 
readable, and really interesting compila- 
tion has seldom fallen into our hands. It is 
a book which the reader lays down with 
sincere feelings of gratitude to the writer 
for having enabled him to while away some 
hours in pleasantly furbishing up his ac- 
quaintance with many a well-known, but 
always attractive, passage of recent history, 
and renewing many a familiar line of 
thought. And we do not doubt that num- 
bers of our circulating-library readers will 
obtain from these volumes an amount of 
knowledge respecting the history of our 


grandfathers and great-grandfathers which 
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they would have been very unlikely to 
acquire by any more patient method. Mr. 
Jesse has worked himself into a most kindly 
and sympathising spirit with the hero of his 
biography. We believe that any impartial 
man, or any one honest though slightly pre- 
judiced in the other direction, would expe- 
rience the same result from acquiring a . 
real familiarity with the sayings and — 
of the worthy old monarch. But, inasmuc 
as Mr. Jesse is full saturated with the com- 
monplaces of ordinary liberalism, there is 
occasionally a gentle conflict in his pages 
between the stern principles of the politi- 
cian and the weakness of the biographer. 
Moreover, he is, or pretends to be, credu- 
lous to an extent unworthy of one possessed 
of so much good sense as he frequently ex- 
hibits. But as this credulity generally 
manifests itself in the eager reception of 
‘ telling’ stories on slight authority, we set it 
down, in fact, as the trick of a caterer for 
pular taste rather than as the natural 
Pent of his genius. To the same unlucky 
cause we attribute the most serious blemish 
of the book in our eyes — the extreme par- 
ticularity with which he dwells on all the 
details of the King’s insanity. What good 
can be served by the repeated dishing up 
of all these morbid horrors — the a7oppyta 
of the sick-room, fit for nothing but profes- 
sional pages — which throw in reality no 
light whatever either on character or events 
— we cannot for our own part imagine. 
But we make no question that this repul- 
sive part of the work will have many and 
eager readers, and that Mr. Jesse is fully 
aware of it. The greater part of these de- 
tails, we must add, is taken from that very 
singular repository of court gossip and dia- 
logue behind the curtain, the late Mr. Lock- 
er’s manuscript collections; with which, 
however, Mr. Jesse does not appear to be 
acquainted, except so far as Mr. Massey to 
whom they were lent, thought it safe and 
roper to communicate them to the public 
in his History. These contain some impor- 
tant and some startling matter; much also 
hardly worth publication—a good deal 
more which is unpublishable. 

We have accused Mr. Jesse of a kind of 
artistic rather than real credulity, and we 
cannot give a better instance than his treat- 
ment. of the celebrated ‘ Hannah Lightfoot ’ 
story, in his second chapter. So charming 
a bit of ‘sensation’ biography was far too 
valuable to be frowned sternly away by an 
anecdotist. Accordingly it is treated with 
a mock seriousness which is worthy of the 
pages of Mr. G. W. Reynolids’s ‘ Mysteries 
of London,’ or any other of those gems of 
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onr penny literature which gratify the taste 
of the largest, if not absolutely the most 
intelligent, class of our romance-devourers. 
We are told that the father of the said 
Hannah, the ‘ fair quaker,’ 


‘a respectab'e tradesman, resided at Execu- 
tion Dock, Wapping in the East (7), a district 
sufficiently remote, one would have thought, 
to have preserved his daughter from the temp- 
tations and perils of a Court. Unfortunately 
however, she had an uncle, a prosperous linen- 
draper, of the name of Wheeler, who resided 
in the more fashionable vicinities of Leicester 
House and St. James’s Palace. . . . The house 
in question —interesting, perhaps, as having 
been the last’in which she was destined to press 
the pillow of innocence !—stood at the south- 
east corner of Carlton street, and of what is 
now called Market-street.’ 


And so on through some pages of similar 
rhetoric, until we are left in some doubt 
whether the author is not himself disposed 


to believe in the foolish story which he thus | 


solemnly palms upon us. He even professes 
a mysterious doubt whether George the 


Third and Hannah were not actually mar- 
ried, although, on his own showing, or rath- | 
is | 


er that of his authorities, the marri 
reported to have been celebrated at ‘ Keith’s 
chapel,’ in Curzon-street ; and he shows bim- 
self that solemnisation in that chapel was 
put an end to by the Marriage Act of 1753 ; 
so that when the eventful ceremony took 

lace the princely bridegroom (born in 

june, 3388) must have been somewhat un- 
der fifteen ! 

But the story of the seduction itself will 
not really bear inspection any more than 
that of the marriage. It took place ‘ early 
in 1754,’ when, therefore, the hero was un- 
der sixteen. Now, to quote at second hand 
from Mr. Jesse himself, it must be remem- 
bered that the Prince, sedulously trained 
aloof from the world —‘ bigoted, young, 
and chaste,’ as Horace Walpole terms him 
— was ‘childish,’ according to his mother, 
‘in his habits, and backward in his years’ 
(1752), and had ‘ hitherto given no indica- 
tion of an immoral tendency ;’ that’ his 
brother the Duke of Gloucester, many 
years afterwards, thus spoke of him to Han- 
nah More: ‘ No boys were ever brought up 
in a greater ignorance of evil than the 
King and Myself. At fourteen years old 
we retained all our native innocence.’ Now 
a princely lad thus trained may no doubt 
in spite of mother and preceptor, become 
the prey of a designing woman of the 
world. But he does not, at fifteen, seduce 
the prim daughter of a respectable linen- 
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draper, carry her off, live with her some 
years as his mistress, and marry her to a 
convenient nobody. Alexander Dumas 
himself would hardly have ventured to in- 
sert so coarse a patch of fiction into the 
tapestry of history. We must on the pres- 
ent occasion content ourselves with advert- 
ing briefly to the curious and minute inqui- 
ry just instituted by Mr. Thoms into this 
tale— to his proofs that the several ‘ au- 
thorities’ cited by Mr. Jesse resolve them- 
selves into the invention of one fertile 
brain — to the shrewd indications which he 
furnishes, not only that there never was any 
‘marriage’ with Hannah Lightfoot, but 
that there never was any such person as 
Hannah Lightfoot, alias Wheeler, alias Ox- 
ford, at all* — that the entire story is as 
complete a fabrication as the Book of Mor- 
mon! Certainly, until some one can show 
us a single contemporary notice of this mys- 
terious lady, or any notice whatever ante- 
rior to the year 1800, and not traceably 
connected in some way or other’ with Mrs. 
Olivia Wilmot Serres, we hold ourselves 
| quite safe in provisional oe 
Of course Mr. Jesse does ample justice 

to the romantic aspect of the poor king’s 
more authentic flirtation, his short-lived 
|amourette with Lady Sara Lenox: which 
we could never bring ourselves to regard as 
meaning anything more than a little shy, 
though honest, gallantry on the part of the 
| youth, a little innocent scheming on that 
of the lady, and a little not unnatural cal- 
_ culation on that of some of her connections. 
| That 
i exercising that admirable command over his 
passion which more than once distinguished him 
during the difficulties of his subsequent career, 
he resolved on rendering the gratification of his 
desires dependent on the interests of his sub- 
jects ; and subsequently succeeded in alienating 
himself from her society,’ — (i. 68.) 





‘ 
is a notion which we make over to those 
| who have formed a very different estimate 
of the honest, impulsive character of the 


young sovereign from our own. To what 
* subsequent’ occasion Mr. Jesse refers we 
cannot conjecture. Surely not to the poor 
king’s wild aberration of mind about Lady 
Pembroke, in the days of his insanity. 
That half-sad, half-ludicrous chapter of his 
history was first brought to notice by one 
or two incidental passages in the Bucking- 
ham papers, and by the extracts from the 
Locker manuscripts published by Mr. Mas- 


* See ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 3rd Series, vol. xi. pp. 
89, seqq., 110, segqg., 131, segq., 196, seqq., 218, seqq. 
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sey. It is no more worth remembering than 
anv other of the ‘ zgri somnia’ so carefully 
and indecently chronicled by members of 
his Court. Mr. Jesse, by the way, does not 
appear to understand the hidden meaning 
of one anecdote, which he cites, having ref- 
erence to this subject. The king, on more 
than one occasion, when under this influence, 
expressed in conversation his admiration for 
the Lutheran Church and its tenets. This 

uzzles Mr. Jesse, accustomed to regard 

im as a peculiarly orthodox son of that of 
England. He does not perceive the chain 
of thought which was forming in the poor 
distracted brain. The king remembered 
the bigamous indulgence accorded by Lu- 
ther to the Landgrave of Hesse, and medi- 
tated on the possible application of the pre- 
cedent to himself. 

We have already complained a little of 
the profuseness with which Mr. Jesse indul- 
ges in the often reproduced and most pain- 
ful details of these dreary interregna in the 
king’s mental sanity. On one point, how- 
ever, connected with this humiliating sub- 
ject, we think he deserves credit at the 
hands of all lovers of fair history. A great 
deal too much has been made of the alleged 
levity and recklessness of the conduct of his 
sons towards him in bis madness of 1788: 


conduct which, had it really taken place as 
represented, would certainly have excited 
to a dangerous pitch of fury the feelings of 


society, by no means predisposed in their 
favour. ‘Too much has been made, also, of 
the supposed brutalities exercised towards 
the royal sufferer by some of his palace at- 
— urged on by the unfilial exam- 
ple. 


‘ These facts,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘ are related on 
high authority, that authority being Elizabeth 
Countess Harcourt, who was not only a lady of 
the bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, and sister- 
in-law to General Harcourt who accompanied 
the King to Kew, but who also lived on terms 
of particular intimacy with their Majesties. 
Moreover, as regards the painful episode of the 
German page, Ernst, Lady Harcourt goes so 
far as to vouch that, after the King’s recovery, 
she heard the story from his Majesty’s own lips. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but think that these 
terrible details are greatly, though doubtless 
not wilfully, exaggerated. In the first place, 
these barbarities are stated to have commenced 
on the removal of the King to Kew, in the 
month of October, and to have lasted till the 
month of December, “‘ when, happily, Dr. Wil- 
lis was called in ;” thus extending the period 
of his Majesty’s sufferings over several weeks. 
But the fact is, that instead of the King having 
been removed to Kew in the month of October, 
it was not till the 29th of November, that his re- 
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moval took place, and consequently, 2s Dr. 
Wiilis was called in so carly as Friday, the 5th 
of December, the pericd is of course reduced to 
only six days. Morcover, considerable doubt 
seems to exist whether violent measures were 
resorted to at all, so long as the King was under 
the charge of his regular physicians; in fact, 
whether Dr. Willis was not himself the first to 
advocate and to employ them. From Miss 
Burney, for instance, we learn that up to the 
date of the King’s removal from Windsor, not 
only had there prevailed among his medical at- 
tendants the greatest disinclination to put any 
force upon him, lest it might be resented by 
him in the case of his recovery, but that “no 
human being dared even mention compulsion.” 
“His smallest resistance,” said Sir Lucas 
Pepys, ‘‘ would have called up the whole coun- 
try to his fancied rescue.” Lady Harcourt’s 
further account of the cruel state of isolation in 
which the King found himself at Kew, of the 
withdrawal of his faithful equerries, the hurried 
departure of the physicians, and the consign- 
ment of his person to mere pages and keepers 
— must also be received with some qualifica- 
tion. So far, indeed, from the King having 
been so utterly deserted as stated by that lady, 
we have evidence not only that a physician, as 
well as either a surgeon or an apothecary, reg- 
ularly slept in the palace, but that both an 
equerry and a groom of the bedchamber were in 
constant attendance. 

‘But the most painful part of Lady Har- 
court’s narrative is doubtless the insolent and 
cowardly treatment which the defenceless King 
is said to have experienced in Kew Gardens at 
the hands of his German page, Ernst. We 
must at once confess that we discredit the truth 
of this singularly painful story.’ .... ‘No 
doubt, could it be clearly proved that Ernst re- 
ceived his dismissal at this period, some degree 
of credit might be claimed for Lady Harcourt’s 
extraordinary statement. So far, however, 
from his having been so dismissed, the author, 
on searching the books in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department, discovered the name of 
“ George Ernst, Esq.,” registered as a Page of 
the Back Stairs, with a salary of 80/. a year, so 
late as the 15th of April, 1801, when one Sam- 
uel Cox was sworn in, in his room. Not im- 
probably Ernst may have died shortly after this 
date, since, on referring to the books of the 
Treasury, the author found that by two royal 
warrants, severally dated the 14th of October, 
1801, a pension of 150/. a year was granted to 
Dorothy Ernst, widow, and a pension of 50/. to 
Charlotte Ernst, spinster ; these persons being 
probably the wife and daughter of George 
Ernst. To these evidences of the Ernst family 
having enjoyed the favour of royalty may be 
added the further fact, that some years after- 
=— the pension of the latter was increased to 
150/. 

‘ After alJ, the story of Ernst seems to be ca- 
pable of easy explanation. It was one of the 
peculiarities attending the King’s subsequent 
restoration to reason that, for many weeks after- 
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wards, he found it impossible to shake off the 
conviction that certain things were not realities, 
which in fact had had no other foundation than 
in his own distempered fancy ; and according- 
ly, many painful particulars that he related to 

ady Harcourt were in all probability, not 
what had really occurred, but what he morbidly 
imagined had taken place. It should be men- 
tioned that to Miss Burney, as well as to Lady 
Harcourt, the King represented himself as hav- 
ing been laid violent hands on by Ernst; but 
as the conversation with the former lady took 
place while the King’s mind was still partially 
deranged, she seems to have attributed his con- 
viction on the subject to what we conceive to 
have been the true cause —a mere illusion of 
his malady.’ — (iii. 82-89.) 


Here, however, we must part with Mr. 
Jesse, not without renewed thanks for the 
amusement which he has given us. Our 
more serious business is with the contribu- 
tion to the authentic history of an earlier 

riod of the king’s reign afforded by Mr. 

onne. Mr. Donne has for the first time 

rinted, from the original manuscripts in 

er Majesty’s possession, George the 
Third’s letters to his prime minister, Lord 
North, from 1768 to 1783. The answers, 
unfortunately, are wanting. ‘These remark- 
able letters have long been partially known, 
and their literary history is somewhat sin- 
gular. They are the property of Her Maj- 
esty. They have been made use of by Lord 
Brougham, Lord Stanhope, and Mr. Ban- 
croft, for their respective publications. But 
these writers, one after the other, have only 
had access, not to the originals themselves, 
but to a manuscript volume of extracts, 
transcribed by Sir James Mackintosh. Now 
Sir James was the last man — partly from 
natural indolence, partly from utter con- 
tempt of mere dilettante antiquarianism — 
to consider it of any importance that the 
public should have any part of these letters, 
except what seemed of consequence to him- 
self. So he — 


‘selected only such portions as may have 
seemed to him most important, or as best suited 
to a particular purpose In many instan- 
ces he has taken only a single sentence from a 
letter, in others he has combined sentences 
which were originally unconnected, while he has 
passed over a considerable numbe In 
the following pages, entire and exact copies of 
the letters are for the first time published.’ 


So the editor informs us. We are, howev- 
er, bound to say, in justice to Sir James’s 
memory, that we have found the supposed 
inaccuracies of his transcription far less 
than we had anticipated : and, farther, that 
the omitted letters, with some exceptions, 
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seem not to add much to the historical val- 
ue of the collection, although no doubt in- 
teresting from the additional light which 
they throw on the character of the writer. 

Mr. Donne has accompanied his edition 
with an exceedingly minute running com- 
mentary, identifying names and explaining 
allusions to the most satisfactory extent. 
But, as he has thought it necessary to su- 
peradd what we may term a political com- 
mentary also, after the manner of old-fash- 
ioned editors of the Bible, who favour their 
readers at once with an ‘ exegetical’ and a 
‘ critical’ exposition running along side by 
side; and as moreover Mr. Donne, being a 
liberal in polities and a great admirer of 
American independence, differs from, and 
disputes with, his Majesty and his Tory 
minister all through; the result, certainly, 
is a somewhat voluminous miscellany, in 
which the materials bear a very small pro- 
portion to the garnish. 

The King’s letters undoubtedly do differ 
widely in manner from the ordinary politi- 
cal confidences of sovereigns ; such, for in- 
stance, as those of his son William the 
Fourth to Lord Grey, just published, for 
which the polished and courtly pen of Sir 
Herbert Taylor was called into requisition. 
George the Third never dictated. His 
letters, says Mr. Donne, are 


‘ strictly such as one man of business common- 
ly writes to another. With very rare excep- 
tions they are written in haste, and sometimes 
even with impetuosity. Many of them would 
shock Lindley Murray ; in some of them Pris- 
cian’s head is broken ; in few of them is there 
a vestige of preparation, in none of them ele- 
gance of expression. Louis XIV. wrote very 
indifferent grammar, and George III. wrote not 
much, if at all, better than his Most Christian 
Majesty. In this respect, indeed, he was on a 
par with many of the nobility and gentry of 
the time, who may, notwithstanding, have 
composed faultless verses at Eton ; and perhaps 
the royal style, rough and tumbling as it usual- 
ly is, is not more unpalatable than the epistol- 
arv bombast of Lord Chatham, whom, were we 
to jadge of him by his correspondence alone, 
we can hardly fail to tax with affectation, if 
not insincerity. ‘There is, in spite of their de- 
fects, no small amount of self-portraiture in 
these letters; and this, except by ceremonious 
readers of them, will scarcely be thought to 
lessen their value. They put before us a blunt, 
busy, positive, shrewd, but not very sagacions 
man; one well acquainted with public business 
— better versed in it indeed than many of his 
advisers ; a restless, inquisitive man, wao chose 
to know how matters were being managed, and 
was not averse from interfering with them, 
thouzh perchance they might have gone on 
better had he let alone the well or the ill in 
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them. George the Third loved not unprofita- 
ble servants either in his closet or his coungil- 
chamber. He bestirred himself, rising early, 
and, when work was to be done, sitting up 
late; and he looked that those about him 
should also bestir themselves, whether their 
functions were ceremonial or official, for show 
or for use. Punctual, even minute; in his 
mode of transacting business, as his fashion of 
dating his letters shows, he expected the same 
virtues in ali who served him. He was a good 
hater, such as Dr. Johnson loved, and yet a 
kind and considerate master when he respected 
or liked his servants. The Chatham Correspon- 
dence proves him to have been most indulgent 
to a really great Mivister, but also a most 
wayward and provoking one, and especially to 
one of regular habits like the King. His cor- 
respondence with Lord North displays him in 
the light of a warm, an anxious, and a thought- 
ful friend. Lord North’s health, comfort, con- 
venience, and personal interests are continuall 
the subject of the royal letters ; and it is muc 
to be regretted that we have not the replies — 
they cannot fail to have been cordial — of the 
kind-hearted and imperturbably good-humoured 
Minister. ‘ 

‘For a general description of the contents 
of the following letters I cannot do better than 
transcribe the following passage from Lord 
Brougham’s ‘‘ Sketch of George III.” — 

«The correspondence which he carried on 
with his confidential servants during the ten 
most critical years of his life proves that his 
attention was ever awake to all the occurrences 
of the Government. Nota step was taken in 
foreign, colonial, or domestic aftairs that he did 
not form his opinion upon it and exercise his 
influence over it. The instructions to ambas- 
sadors, the orders to governors, the movement 
of forces, down to the marching of a single 
battalion in the districts of this country, the 
appointment to all offices in Church and State, 
not only the giving away of judgeships, bish- 
oprics, regiments, but the subordinate promo- 
tions, lay and clerical. All these form the top- 
ics of his letters; on all, his opinion is pro- 
nounced decisively ; on all, his will is declared 
peremptorily. In one letter he decides the ap- 
pointment of a Scotch puisne judge ; in anoth- 
er, the march of a troop from Buckingham- 
shire into Yorkshire; ina third, the nomination 
to the deanery of Worcester ; in a fourth, he 
says that ‘if Adam, the architect, succeeds 

orsley at the Board of Works, he shall think 
Chambers ill-used.’”” To this comprehensive 
list of “‘ topics ” I add that the King insisted 
upon University professorships not being looked 
upon as sinecures : upon all persons holding or 
expecting favours from him voting in Parlia- 
ment as he thought meet; that he confides to 
Lord North his family troubles and private 
affairs ; admits now and then that his purse is 
low, and makes no secret of his likes and dis- 
likes to parties or members of them, and occa- 
sionally, rarely indeed, affords us a glimpse of 
his own life and habits. With these letters 
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before us it is needless to add that the King was 
among the most active men in his realm. It is 
difficult to conceive either Philip II. or Louis 
XIV. to have been more assiduous in their 
closets, or more anxiously employed in public 
business; and although it might have been no 
worse if George the Third had written fewer 
letters himself, and had allowed his official ad- 
visers more liberty of action, yet I think there 
can be no doubt that he acted from conscien- 
tious motives, and laboured to fulfil what he 
believed to be his royal vocation.’ — (Intro- 
duction, x. xv.) 


In the main, we are disposed to agree 
with Mr. Donne: and certainly on one head 
of his remarks, namely, the ‘ imperturbable 
good humour’ of Lord North, the best na- 
tured, undoubtedly, but at the same time 
the most indolent and complying of Min- 
isters. When Walpole cynically terms him 
‘aman of neither ceremony nor civility’ 
( ‘Last Journals’) he is justified proba- 
bly by the excess of the first of these quali- 
ties — indolence — which made it impos- 
sible for Lord North to submit to the tram- 
mels of ceremoniousness. But for this the 
King, at least, liked him none the worse. 
It is quite unnecessary to recall once more 
to our readers a figure so often portrayed, 
and so familiar to us all, but we may be ex- 
cused for adding the sketch drawn of him 


by an artist who seldom flattered, Sir 
Philip Francis, in his manuscript remains, 
as yet unpublished :— 


‘ As there are looks and features in the hu- 
man countenances which reconcile us to the 
absence of beauty, so, in the mixed character 
of which most of us are composed, a good-na- 
tured disposition, supposing it real and spon- 
taneous, covers many essentivl faults, and al- 
most reconciles us to qualities and actions 
worse than defects ; as they did many to Lord 
North, who positively was the most good-hu- 
moured man of those whom I have known or 
heard of among Ministers or others who are at 
all likely to be remembered in history.’ 


And it must be added, that one rises 
from the perusal of these letters with the 
opinion that the placid Premier deserved 
something like canonization, if patience and 
long-suffering are qualities to make a saint. 
No one less profusely endowed with the 
passivé virtues could have endured, as he 
did the pelting of the poor King’s volubil- 
ity, as abundant in writing as in conversa- 
tion, and indicative, no doubt, of that mor- 
bid state of mind which was gradually on 
the increase — though not at all inconsist- 
ent with the full possession of his faculties 
—for at least ten years before his great 
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attack of 1788. And even Lord North — 
with all his patience — between the per- 
tual disasters which befell his policy and 
is arms, the worrying of the Whigs, and 
the impetuous commands of his Sovereign 
—wearied out with acting, what no man 
was ever better qualified to perform, the 
part of 
‘Feather-bed ’twixt castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball,’ 





was continually tendering his plaintive 
offers of resignation, which were as perti- 
naciously rejected. 

We forget what distinguished French- 
man it was who descanted on the calm 
happiness, the repose of spirit, enjoyed by 
an active-minded man who is married to a 
béte. Certainly George the Third —though, 
in his own way, he fully appreciated abili- 
ty, and could in no degree be deceived by 
pretentious folly — did feel a comfort in the 
society of a soft-minded Minister analogous 
to that which the Frenchman Sr 
by the side of a stupid woman. The hap- 
piest intervals of his life were those in 
which he had escaped from the boring of a 
George Grenville, the alternate arrogance 
and servility of a Chatham, the intriguing 
genius of a Shelburn, the resolute superi- 
ority of a Pitt, and ‘snatched a fearful joy’ 
under ‘the rule of King Log. en attendant 
the inevitable King Stork. Bute was in- 
sane and mild enough to suit his inmost 
wishes: ‘sed Cinare breves annos fata 
dederunt.’ Lord North, ‘felix post Cin- 
aram,’ was certainly no béte, but he was 
very successful in assuming the engaging 
airs which belong to the character. Not 
wanting in sense to perceive that events 
were adverse to his policy, and that the 
men whom he employed were incapable 
and not to be relied on, he smiled in the 
same impassive way (at least outwardly) at 
the failure of his schemes, and the imbecil- 
ity of his instruments. What excited to 
the highest degree the nervous irritability 
of the King scarcely seemed to affect at all 
the lymphatic constitution of the Minister. 
As the satirists of the time observed, he 
answered the description of the attendants 
whom Cesar would fain have possess- 
ed — 


‘ Let me have such about me as are fat, 
Sleek-headed Men, and such as sleep at night.’ 


And when it is remembered that the in- 
dividual in whom the King found these se- 
dutive qualities so largely developed, was 
at the sae time the cariy assuciae of his 
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boyhood, had taken his part in the children s 
amusements of Leicester House, and acted 
‘Syphax’ to Prince George’s ‘ Portius,’ 
while ‘ Master Nugent’ shone in Cato— we 
are even the less surprised that after his in- 
troduction to public life by the Duke of 
Newcastle he soon became the favourite and 
ultimately the indispensable. 


‘In some respects,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘ they re- 
sembled each other, not only in countenance, 
but in disposition. Lord North, on his part, 
could scarcely fail to be grateful to his sover- 
eign for the flattering confidence, support, and 
affection which he had so long extended to him ; 
while, on the other hand, we know that the 
King never ceased to acknowledge the great ob- 
ligations under which he lay to Lord North, for 
having come to his assistance when the Duke 
of Grafton had deserted him in 1770. Finally, 
during the last twelve years of their lives they 
had fought the same battles, incurred the same 
odium, and shared the same hazards. If I was 
asked,” said the late King of Hanover (in 
an unpublished letter to Mr. Croker) “ which 
Minister the King, during my life, gave the 
preference to, I should say Lord North. But 
the Coalition broke up that connection, and he 
never forgave him.’ ” 


Still, happy as Lord North made the King 
for a time, there was one we cannot but sus- 
pect, destined to make him still happier. It 
was only in Addington that George III. dis- 
covered at last that consummate mediocrity 
which it might be unpolite to term betise, 
but which most nearly realised the imagina- 
tive Frenchman’s dream of happiness in a 
partner. And while the King’s attachment 
to Lord North ended in a violent quarrel, 
nothing but adverse destiny, separated him 
from the peaceful Addington. 

But to return to Lord North, Mr. Donne, 
has characterised very truly the exceedingly 
affectionate and considerate terms in which 
the King’s correspondence with him is couch- 
ed. From the day on which the formal ad- 
dress ‘Lord North’ first expands into the 
friendly* ‘ My dear Lord’ (March 16, 1778), 
which is, however, rarely used, down to the 
approach of the final quarrel, nothing can 
exceed the cordiality, or rather, tenderness, 


* Address of Letters.— William the Fourth’s let- 
ters, in the ‘Correspondence ’ just quoted, are all 
framed in the third person : * the King has received 
Earl Grey’s letter,’ &c.. &c. and signed ‘ W. R.’ 
Lord Grey’s are in that vey mixed form in which 
the writer speaks of himself in the third persun, 
and addresses his correspondent in the second: 
* Earl Grey has the honour of submitting to your 
Majesty,’ &c, &c., which may be convenient, and is, 
we suppose, peculiarly respectful, but has always in 
our eyvs a tendency towrd falxe grammar, It is as 
ifwe were to reform onr ordinary stvie of. invita- 
tion as follows: —‘ M requests tid pieas- 
ure vi Your company at dimucr,’ 
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of the royal language. It approaches now 
and then the enue of sentimental friend- 
ship with its fits of passionate jealousy — 


‘The letter I have just received from you,’ 
he says, on April 1, 1778, ‘is in the affectionate 
style I used to find ever to be called forth in you 
when my service was concerned ; and so very 
unlike the coldness and despondency of your 
correspondence for some time, that I cannot re- 
frain the pleasure of expressing my satisfaction 
at it, though I shall see you this day, when I 
will fully talk over the conduct of Mr. Jackson.’ 
‘1 am fully convinced ’ (March 16, 1778) ‘ that 
you are actuated alone from a wish not to con- 
ceal the most private corners of your heart in 
writing the letter you have just sent me; but, 
my dear Lord, it is not in private pique, but 
an opinion formed on an experience of a reign 
of now seventeen years, that makes me resolve 
to run any personal risk rather than submit to 
opposition, which every plan deviating from 
strengthening the present Administration is 
more or less tending to; therefore I refer you 
to the genuine dictates of my heart which I put 
on paper yesterday, and transmitted to you ; * 
and I am certain that while I have no one ob- 
ject but to be of use to this country, it is impos- 
sible [can be deserted, and the road opened to 
a set of men who certainly could make me a 
slave for the remainder of my days : and what- 
ever they may pretend, would go to the most 
unjustifiable lengths of cruelty and destruction 
of those who have stood forth in public office, of 
which you would be the first victim. — (Letter 
not before printed.) 


On one occasion, it must be confessed, this 
cordiality in high quarters assumed a char- 
acter a little burdensome to the British tax- 

yer. Onthe 9th of April, 1777, Lord 

orth ‘ delivered a message from the throne 
in which much concern was expressed by | 
the King at being compelled to acquaint his 
faithful Commons that he was deeply in | 
debt.’ Relief afforded to American loyalists : 
was paraded as one of the unforseen expen- |! 
ses in which his Majesty had been compelled ' 
to engage. ‘The profusion and extortion: 
which prevailed in the Royal Household,’ | 
as Lord Stanhope terms it, was a much 
more pressing cause. But, beyond all this, 
his faithful Commons, and everybody else, 
shrewdly suspected that ‘ a considerable por- 
tion of the debt had been incurred in Par- 
liamentary corruption, or from the purchase 
of votes at elections.’ A curious illustration 
of this practice is afforded by the remarka- 
ble draft letter in Lord North’s hand writing 








* Apparently by mistake, for the letter dated of | 
the same day (March 16), already printed, in which 
he absolutely refuses to treat personally with Lord 
Chatham, There are no less than three letters of 
March 16 and three of March 17! 
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(ii. 423), written when the King had accused 
his retiring minister of negligence in ren- 
dering accounts of secret service expendi- 
ture ; but it is too long for insertion here. 
On the civil list debate, Lord North’s per- 
suasions succeeded in obtaining the satisfac- 
tory majority of 281 to 114; which as the 
King observes with a neatly turned compli- 
ment at once to himself and his minister : — 


‘can have been occasioned by no other objec 
but the opinion of the rectitude of my int 
tentions, and, I sincerely believe, a real ap- 
probation of my conduct in having placed th- 
management of the public affairs in this House 
in the most able and honest hands. Indeed, e 
am convinced that, except a desperate factionI 
there would not be on that subject scarce a dis-, 
sentient voice. I wish just to hear how you 
tind yourself after the fatigue of so long a de- 
bate.’ 


So far so good. But then comes the 
supplement to the transaction. Lord North 
having prevailed on the nation to pay the 
King’s debts, the King thinks its justice on 
his part to pay (out of the nation’s money) 
Lord North’s — 


‘ T have now signed the last warrant for pay- 
ing up the arrears due on my Civil List,’ he 
writes on Sept. 19 (in a letter already printed 
by Lord Stanhope), ‘and therefore seize with 
pleasure this instant to insist on doing the same 
for you, my dear Lord. You have at times 
dropped to me that you had been in debt ever 
since your first settling in life, and that you 
had never been able to get out of that difficulty. 
I therefore must insist that you will now state to 
me whether 12,000/. or 15,000/. will not set your 
affairs in- order ; if it will, nay, if 20,000/. is 
necessary, I am resolved you shall have no other 

rson concerned in freeing them but myself. 

Knowing now my determination, it is easy for 

you to make a proper arrangement and at proper 
times, or to take by degrees that sum. You know 
me — ill if you do not think that of all the 
letters I have ever wrote to you this one gives me 
the most pleasure ; and I want no other return 
but your being convinced that I love you as 
well asa man of worth as I esteem you as a 
Minister. Your conduct at a critical minute I 
never can forget, and am glad that by your 
ability and the kindness of Parliament I am 
enabled to give you this mark of my affec- 
tion, which is the only one I have ever yet been 
able to perform ; but trust some of the employ- 
ments for life will in time become vacant, that 
I may reward your family.’ 


We cannot in conscience call this transac 
tio. a particularly happy illustration of the 
working of that * excellent constitution,’ of 
' which his Majesty always professed himself 
|80 deeply enamoured. These letters go 
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some way towards justifying Horace Wal- 
le’s sarcastic account of the transaction 
(- Last Journals,’ ii. 107). 


‘Lord North had certainly wished to avoid 
being the mover, and had made the most of his 
late illness, pleading the badness of his nerves. 
Still the weightof the debts on the civil list, 
and the danger of not obtaining an addition, if 
delayed, were so obvious, that there had been 
even thoughts of making Cornwall make the 
motion if Lord North was unwilling or un- 
able; but the latter saw that if he waived the 
office he should forfeit all the merit of his past 
complaisance, and even risk his place, if he let 
anybody else execute the most material services. 
He had procured none of the sinecures in the 
Treasury for his family ; and he had dipped too 
far not to complete the attainment of his wages.’ 


We can only pass the affair over with the 
usual plea in mitigation, that it suited well 
enough the political morality of that age. 
Probably there were few, not belonging to 
what his Majesty calls the ‘ desperate fac- 
tion’ of opposition, who would have thought 
the worse either of him or his ministers for 
continuing and accepting this tangible re- 
ward for the ‘ rectitude of their conduct.’ 

The quarrel between the two old com- 
rades, bound by so many a tie, when it came, 
was, as we have said violent and irreconci- 
lable. ‘It is difficult to believe,’ says Mr. 
Jesse, ‘ that they could have parted without 
feelings of affectionate regret on both sides.’ 
We believe that the King of Hanover was 
right, and Mr. Jesse wrong: the King 
‘never forgave Lord North.’ He had sub- 
mitted, indeed, however reluctantly, to his 
favourite’s resignation of office in 1782. 


‘At last,’ as he says (March 27) ‘ the fatal 
day has come which the misfortunes of the 
times, and the sudden change of sentiments of 
the House of Commons, have driven me to, of 
changing the Ministry. . . The effusion of my 
sorrows has made me say more than I intended ; 
but I ever did and ever shall look upon you as 
a friend as well as a faithful servant.’ 


But after these last expressions of sorrow‘ 
the friendship is evidently at an end — 


‘ There is a coolness,’ savs Mr. Donne {ii. 
451), ‘in his letters to Lord North, as merely 
Secretary of State, affording a strong contrast 
to the occasional warmth of his language to 
Lord, North as first Lord of the Treasury. Their 
friendship ceased with the “ Coalition Minis- 
try.” The King thenceforward described his 
once loved and trusted servant as a ‘‘ man 
composed entirely of negative qualities ;” as 
one who, for the sake of procuring present ease, 
would risk any difficulties which might threaten 
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the future. He spoke of him as “ that grateful 
Lord North.” His “personal aversion ” to him 
as well as Fox (he told William Grenville) 


“* was great.’’” 


Nor, in later life, does he ever seem to 
have renewed or recognised the ties of old 
attachment. When his favourite died, blind 
and worn out at sixty, in 1792, the only ob- 
servation of the King’s which we have seen 
recorded is contained in a letter to Pitt : — 


‘Having this morning received the account 
of the death of the Earl of Guildford, I take 
the first opportunity of acquainting Mr. Pitt 
that the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports is an 
office for which I will not receive any recom- 
mendations, having resolved to confer it on 
him, as a mark of that regard which his emi- 
nent services have deserved from me.’ 


King George has been much reproached 
with this hardness of heart towards one 
whom he had loved so well. Perhaps with 
justice. He certainly was not of a forgiv- 
ing character. But it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that posterity has con- 
firmed the verdict which the King passed 
in his heart on his ‘ grateful’ servant; that 
the Coalition with Fox was, on the part of 
Lord North, as profligate and shameless a 
measure towards the public as it was thank- 
less towards his Royal benefactor, after all 
the counsel which they two had shared, and 
the storms which they had weathered side 
byside. On the other hand, Lord Sydney, 
as a ‘ King’s friend’ of 1789, speaks with 
the. utmost bitterness of the ‘ filthy conduct 
of Lord North, who is led down to the 
House to act under Sheridan, to joke on 
the King’s misfortunes.’ (Cornwallis Cor- 
respondence, Feb. 21, 1789.) 

ut the sting of Lord North’s behaviour 
was undoubtedly his union with Charles 
Fox — that bitterly hated personal enemy, 
over whose offences the minister and the 
King had exchanged so much reciprocal 
indignation. It is difficult — even with all 
the light which a library of recent publica- 
tions has thrown on the whole subject — to 
realise the intensity of that hatred, or to 
arrive distinctly at the cause of it. Much 
has been ascribed to the effect produced on 
the King’s mind by the real or supposed 
connection of Fox with the early protliga- 
cies of the Prince of Wales.* That this 


* Mr. Jesse says (ii. 367), ‘It has been affirmed 
(Quart. Rev., vol. cv. p. 481) that when the Prince 
conceived a boyish passion for Mrs. Robinson, Fox 
not only acted too triendly and aecomodating a part 
on the occasion, but that the King’s knowle of 
this discreditable fact was the main cause of his 
personal aversion to the man whom he regarded as 





— 
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had much to do with keeping up the inten- 
sity of the aversion, we have no doubt. 
But the first offence was certainly political, 
and, apparently, arose out of Fox's early 
opposition to the King’s favourite project of 
the Royal Marriage Bill. The first notice 
of him which we find in these pages is as 
early as Feb. 23, 1772. Only a year before, 
Fox had still been in unfledged Torvhood, 
had ‘ abused the City as his father used to 
do,’ and had been *‘ mobbed in a riot upon 
the Lord Mayor going to the House of 
Commons.’ (Lord Russell’s Memorials, i. 
68). But on the 20th Feb., 1772, having 
quarrelled with Lord North, he resigned his 
place in the Admiralty ; which seems 
to have occasioned the peculiar bitterness 
of the letter'in question. As this letter has 
not been previously printed, and is curious- 
ly illustrative of the royal way of thinking 
in more ways than one, we subjoin it. The 
occasion was the petition presented by Sir 
W. Meredith for relief from subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 


Queen’s House. Feb. 23rd, 1772. 
20 min. pt. 10 p.m. 

‘Lorp Nortn, — The account I have just 
received from you of the very handsome majori- 
ty this day gives me infinite satisfaction. I 
owne [sic] myself a sincere friend to our Con- 
stitution, both Ecclesiastical and Civil, and as 
such a great enemy to any inovations [sic], for, 
in this mixed Government, it is highly neces- 
sary to avoid novelties. We know that all 
wise nations have stuck scrupulously to their 
ancient customs. Why are we, therefore, in 
opposition to them, to seem to have no other 
object but to be altering every rule our ances- 
tors have left us? Indeed, this arises trom a 
general disinclination to every restraint; and, 
I am sorry to say, the present Presbyterians 
seem so much more resembling Socinians than 
Christians, that I think the test was never so 
necessaiy as at present for obliging them to 
prove themselves Christians. I think Mr. C. 
Fox would have acted more becomingly to- 


his son’s destroyer. It is but fair, however, to 
Fox’s memory to relieve him from this ee 
unsubstantiated charge.’ The words wu in the 
passage cited from this ‘ Review’ are, that ‘ Fox 
and Lord Malden had the credit’ of the trans- 
action. Itis much more broadly stated in the ‘ Life 
of George the Fourth,’ by H. E. Lloyd, published 
in 1830. ‘Charles James Fox and the Lord Malden 
brought Perdita and Florizel, as the Prince was 
now called, together... .. . . The King never 
afterwards looked upon them in any other light 
than that of seducers.’ This H. E, (Hannibal Ev- 
ans) Lloyd, was only a veteran book-maker, but he 
was not an inventor, and moreover was a great 
admirer of Fox. According to the anonymous au- 
thor of the continuation of Mary Robinson’s ‘ Me- 
moir ” when the Prince of Wales parted from ‘the 
lady after a few months, and she applied to him for 
money, ‘ the business was submitted to the urbitra- 
tion of Mr. Fox.’ Ofcourse such loose assertions 
would be worth ew sy | on the question of fact. 
But the scandal, which had reached the public, had 
no doubt reached the King. 
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wards you and himself if he had absented him- 
self from the House, for his conduct cannot be 
attributed to conscience, but to his aversion to 
all restraints.’ * 


Throughout this correspondence, the n: me 
of Fox is scarcely ever thenceforth men- 
tioned except as the text for some invee- 
tive. The antipathy was incurable, and 
remained to the statesman’s dying day. 
Fox owned that ‘no man could gain the 
King’ according to the well-known story in 
Nichol’s reminiscences. Yet he tried it — 
with a bad grace enough —in his latest 
days, and earned thereby only the scorn of 
his old as-ociates : a scorn which is thus ex- 
pressed by one of the sternest of them, Sir 
Philip Francis, in a ‘character of Charles 
Fox,’ which he left, and which remains in 
manuscript. It was written after the states- 
man’s death, when Francis was an aged 
man; but the Junian fire burns grimly 
under the snows of seventy years.t 


* The methodical practice of dating by hours and 
minutes is adhered to in almost every letter. We 
have not thought it necessary to preserve it in all 
ourextracts. It recalls a story mentioned by Wrax- 
all, that when the King answered Lord George Ger- 
maine’s note announcing the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, ‘ there was only one little circumstance 
in the letter, which, to Lord George’s practised eye, 
betrayed unwonted emotion. The King had omit- 
ted to mark the day and hour of his writing.’ 

+ It is difficult to speak of Francis and Lord 
North without being haunted by remembrances of 
the old ‘Junius’ question ; but we must forbear 
from indulging them at present. One observation 
has occurred to us in reading these letters. The 
King took a great interest in the mission of the 
Commissioners to India (1774). General Clavering 
was one of his especial favourites. Of Francis, the 
third Commissioner, when men ioned to him as a 
candidate for the appointment, he says, ‘ As to the 
other gentlemen that have applied to you, I do not 
know anything of their personal qualifications, ex- 
cept Mr. Francis, who is allowed to be a man of 

ents.’ (June 8, 1773.) From Francis’s curious, 

but most cautious, fragment of autobiography (as 
yet unprinted) we learn = exact accordance with 
this letter) that he made his application to Lord 
Barrington for the place on June 4; who thereupon 
wrote ‘ the handsomest and strongest letter imagin- 
able in my favour to Lord North. interests 
coutributed, but I owe my success to Lord Barring- 
ton” What t . ose ‘ other interests’ were we must 
still collect by surmise as well as we can. ‘ It 

ves you vast power and a vast salary,’ writes to 
fire his particular ally and relation, Richard Tilgh- 
man, from Philadelphia (Sept. 29, 1773, MS.). ‘Ag 
for the justice, or policy, of the thing, I know noth- 
ing about them. But how did you get this appoint- 
ment? It is miraculous that a man should resign 
his office in 1772, and in 1773, without any change of 
the Ministry, be advanced in so very extraordinary 
amanner. Your merit and abilities I was always 
ready to acknowledge, Sir. But I was never taught 
to think much of Lord North’s virtue or discern- 
ment. His treatment of you has in some meusure 
redeemed him in my opinion.’ One thing may be 

retty clearly inferred from the King’s letter as has 

Been shown by other critics besides ourselves. It 
is anaes — that om June 8, 1773, both he 
and Le orth could have known that Francis 
was Junius ; and thus far the well-known sto 
attributed to Gen. Desaguliers is unsupported, — 
(See Wade’s ‘ Junius,’ vol, ii. p. xxix.) . 
134. 
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‘I lived to see him, when he wanted nothing, 
and ought to have had no interest or ambition 
but, for his own sake, to close such a life with 
consistency and honour, drop at once, luminous 
to the last, as lightning falls from heaven, not 
stopping half way, not catching at a stump or 
a twig to break the fall, not halting at the com- 
mon Janding-places of trading politicians, of 
midway statesmen, of de medietate patriots and 
orators, with half a tongue ready for either side, 
from which he might have mounted and soared 
again, as Chatham did after a peerage and a 
pension, which he took and might justly have 
claimed as his right ; but down he went, 








" Plumb down he drops, ‘ 
Ten thousand fathoms deep ; ” 


and there I heard him, in a special pleading for 
Hanover against England in 1806,* pronounce 
the panegyric, and bear witness to the virtues 
of his Royal master George the Third! all 
which he did ex abundanti, without necessity or 
the least call for it. Neither could it possibly 
be of any service to him towards gaining the 
king, as he well knew, and must have known, 
if he knew anything of that gentleman. ... . 
And what did he gain by it? To be suspected, 
if not convicted, of insincerity by every man of 
sense and spirit in the kingdom, even among 
his friends, such as Coke of Norfolk, Plummer 
of Herts, &c., who all knew that every word he 
uttered on this subject was false. And what 
would he have lost by acting firmly, or by dy- 
ing a year or two sooner, while his reputation 
was entire? The short possession of a place 
from which the best of princes would have taken 
the first opportunity to expel him, as he did 
Grey and Grenville eight months after... .. 
His retreat from Parliament in 1797, as far as 
it concerned the public only, did not want a 
justification. .... The nation had no claim 
on him for gratitude or service, nor was his ab- 
sence at all regretted by what is called the pub- 
lic. It was unjust to the City of Westminster 
to hold, and not to occupy, the place they gave 
him. Attendance is a duty inseparable from 
the station, and on no account to be waved or 
renounced, especially by a man so likely to be 
followed by so many others. It was unjust and 
ungrateful to his party and friends, who had 
lately paid his debts, and made him indepen- 
dent, not surely for the purpose of enabling him 
to desert them, to retire into the country, and 
to marry Mrs. Armistead. At all events he 
should have gone alone, and not have taken his 
friends and as many of his party as he could in- 
fluence along with him to cover his retreat, as 
in fact he did, though not without airs of re- 
monstrance, and requests to engage them to 
stay. There, however, should have ended his 
political life, by quitting Parliament. He might 


* The allusion is probably to Fox’s speech of 
April 23, in that year, on ‘the King’s message re- 
lating to Prussia.” As Fox’s sentiments on that 
occasion earned him the ‘cordial approbation’ of 
Lord Castlereagh, they were hardly likely to meet 
with that of Francis. 
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then, though far from blameless, have died 
without dishonour, and no man probably would 


have examined the ashes of his heart.’ 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. Donne expresses it, 
the King was a good hater. Some of the 
evidences of this quality afforded by these 
volumes are striking enough, some amusing. 
It makes the reader smile to observe how, 
on particular contingencies, the simple act 
of taking part in opposition turns a man, in 
the Royal opinion, into a monster. The 
Duke of Richmond offends him (1773) by 
moving ‘ that a conference be desired with 
the Commons upon the subject matter of 
the East India Company’s Regulation Bill.’ 
This, in the King’s judgment, * shews the 
Duke of Richmond’s blackness, if it wanted 
any elucidation.’ His verdict on Dundas — 
destined, in later days, to become a favour- 
ite — is shrewd enough, but spiteful. 


‘The more I think on the conduct of the Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, the more i am incensed 
against him ; more favours have been bestowed 
on that man than ever were bestowed on any 
Scotch lawyer, and he seemed studiously to 
embrace an opportunity to create difficulties ; 
but men of talents, when not accompanied with 
integrity, are pests instead of blessings to so- 
ciety, and true wisdom ought to crush them 
rather than encourage them!’—(Feb. 24, 
1778.) 


The following (one of those now publish- 
ed for the first time — the measure of his 
sentiments as to his English legal advisers 


about the same time (April 21, 1770), 


‘It is impossible to be more pleased than I 
am with the very frank manner in which Lord 
North opened himself to me on the present ill- 
humor of the Attorney-General. It had the 
appearance of unbosoming to a friend... . . 
Lord North is much above any little intrigue, 
which certainly is very prevalent in the compo- 
sition of the Attorney-General (Wedderburn), 
and still more so in that of his pupil Mr. Eden. 
What I have to recommend is, that Lord North 
would place his chief political confidence in the 
Chancellor (Thurlow), who is a very firm and 
fair* man, will, if called upon, give on any busi- 
ness his sentiments, yet not ambitious of going 
out of his particular line, therefore will not at- 
tempt the part of a Mentor, which the two other 
gentlemen have but too much aimed at not to 
have caused Lord North much uneasiness, and 
every quarrel could only be healed by some job. Let 
the Lord-Advocate be gained to attend the 
whole session, and let him have the confidence 
concerning measures in Parliament, but not con- 
cerning the filling of employments, which might, 
as in the former mode, give trouble.’ 


* Could the King have foreseen 1788, he would 
hardly have used these epithets, 
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Respecting Eden (the first Lord Auck- 
land) to whom reference is here made, there 
are some curious evidences both of the King’s 
appreciation of men, and of the suspicious 
way of looking at them, which long familiar- 
+ w'th the political world had given him. 
‘ Lord Auckland,’ says Mr. Jesse,* ‘ had for- 
merly been held in great regard by the 
King, but had forfeited it, as he had also for- 
feited the regard of Lord North, by his po- 
litical conduct.’ This is not exactly the 
case. George the Third seems to have had 
a liking for Eden, as well as a high opinion 
of his talents (he was sent to America in 
1778, as one of those three unlucky Com- 
missioners whom Mr. Donne treats so se- 
verely), but, at the same time, to have 
thoroughly appreciated from the beginning 
the slippery qualities which details lately 
brought to light, relating to much more re- 
cent days, ave so fully illustrated. ‘ In- 
trigue,’ he says, ‘is so prevalent in bis com- 
position.’ ‘It is impossible for me (Sept. 
25, 1780) to follow Mr. Eden through the 
mazes and turnings he is for ever treading.’ 

The tollowing two letters, which Mr. 
Donne has now tor the first time made pub- 
lic, are curious as evincing the extreme 
solicitude of the King, even at the earliest 
period, respecting the arrangement for the 
education of his children, which, neverthe- 
less, on the whole, succeeded so ill. 


St. James’s, May 3ist, 1776. 
15 min, pt. 1 p. m. 

Lorp Norra, —I have this instant received 
your letter, which throws me into the greatest 
state of uneasiness I ever felt. Last year, when 
I mentioned the application of the Duke of 
Montague for the Earldom of Montague, you 
never reminded me of wishing that title for 
Lady Beanlieu; on Wednesday was seven- 
night, when I mentioned that the creating Lord 
Bruce an Earl would oblige me to create his 
brother Earl of Montague, and also on Wednes- 
day, when I directed the preparing the two-war- 
rants, this did [not] occasion any other remark 
than that it would distress Lady Beaulieu, I 
have accordingly, through Lord Bruce, ac- 
quainted the Duke that he will be Earl of Mon- 
tague ; I cannot retract. If you do wish an 
Earldom for Lady Beaulieu, I will grant her 
one of ary other name to ease your mind ; but 
fairly owne I think her conduct to me, as that 
of all her family, deserved none. Come imme- 
diately, I cannot go to my levée, nor see any 
mortal, till you lave been here.’ 


‘Queen’s House, June 2nd, 1776. 
20 min. pt. 8 p.m. 
‘Lorp Nortu,— | thought by the step I 
had taken yesterday that my distress was at an 
end ; but after you left me this day I saw the 


* Vol. iii. p. 512. 
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Bishop of Litchfield, who brought me the mel- 
ancholy news that some difficulties from Lady 
Bruce had so agitated her husband that hecould 
not think of being Governor to my children. 
| The Bishop broke it with the greatest gentle- 
|ness. I instantly sent for Lord Ashburnham, 
whose secrecy I could depend upon, to acquaint 
| the Duke of Montague of this event, and to 
| desire the Duke to come to me. I have so 
| powerfully shown that my fresh distress arose 
| from his family, that I have persuaded him to 
supply the place of his brother, which he does 
on the following conditions — not to be appoint- 
|ed until Wednesday, by which he avoids ap- 
| pearing on the birthday, for which he has no 
| cloaths, and that Lord Bruce may still have the 
| Earldom of Ailesbury. You will therefore, 
| without farther delay, order the Earldom of 
| Montague for the Duke, with the remainder to 
| the Duchess of Buccleugh and her male heirs. 
| I am this instant going to Kew to acquaint my 
| sons of this change.’— See ‘ Walpole’s Last 
| Journals,’ ii. 53. 
| We have perhaps given proof enough in- 
| cidentally — but much more might be add- 
| ed— of the King’s possession of one eminently 
| kingly quality : the knowledge ofmen, where 
favour or inveterate prejudice did not distort 
| his judgment of them. As to the question 
| of his general abilities, that has been thor- 
oughly and often discussed in these pages 
and elsewhere. That the abundant revela- 
tions of the last twenty years have raised him 
in general opinion, in this respect, there can 
be no doubt. It was the Whig fashion of 
some years ago to decry him as extremely 
| stupid, as well as uneducated and illiterate. 
| As regards the latter charge, these very let- 
ters (so far as they were known to the pub- 
lic) were often referred to in proof. We 
are now able to estimate them better. 
George the Third was far from a well-edu- 
cated man. But the peculiarities of his 
style and diction, in ordinary correspond- 
ence, were by no means so much owing to 
| this cireumstance as to another; the extra- 
| ordinary precipitation with which he wrote, 
'as well as spoke.* Unquestionably, as we 
have said, this was part of the morbid side 
of his mind. While dashing off his notes to 
| Lord North — at the rate sometimes of three 
| or four a day, on every conceivable subject, 
he absolutely discarded the rules of spell- 
ing, and broke Priscian’s head, as Mr. Donne 
| phrases it, without the slightest remorse. 
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! 











| * This habit was always painfully remarkable in 
| crises of political difficulty. ‘* You will exsily sup- 


pose.” says Mr. Grenville to Lord Temple, after 
describing an important interview in March, 1783, 
en able to recollect the precise 
words of a conversation so very diffuse, upon so 
very many subjects, and which lasted from eleven 
last night till past one this morning.’ (‘Court and 
Cabinets of George the Third,’ i. 192.) 


* that I have not 
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There are many of us— men naturally or 
habitually accurate—to whom a slip in 
spelling, or even in grammar, would be an 
impossibility, under any pressure of hurry. 
But there are others, particularly men who 
read but little and converse much, whose 
propensity, more or less effectually conquer- 
ed, is, when they take pen in hand, to write 
as they talk, ungrammatically, and to spell 
by the hearing. George the Third when 
writing hasty notes scarcely resisted at all 
the temptation to take his ease in these par- 
ticulars. But the proof that his clerical 
errors arose from negligence only are sim- 
ple enough. When he gave himself the 
pains, he both wrote and spelt as correctly 
as any educated and sensible man. The 
reader may easily ascertain this for himself, 
by comparing with these perfunctory scrawls 
such serious compositions as that spirited, 
though peevish, letter to Lord Temple, of 
April 1, 1783, which is printed in the ‘ Cou 
and Cabinets of George III.’ i. 218, and con- 
trasting its diction with that of the notes to 
Lord North of the same month. Or take 
the following to Lord North himself, of June 
11, 1770, which Sir James Mackintosh could 
not believe to be genuine : 





‘The original, however (says Mr. Donne), 
is in his Majesty’s hand-writing ; and as he in- 
timates that it was deliberately composed, the 
absence of ungrammatical or confused sentences 
may be accounted for without resorting to Sir 
James’s supposition. The King, when he took 
time, did not write ill.’ 


Though, for our own parts, we cannot quite 
subscribe to the King of Hanover’s indul- 
gent estimate of his father’s epistolary abili- 
ty : ‘No man wrote better, or knew how to 
express his — in a concise way, than 
George the Third.’ — Jesse, ii. 47. 


‘TI should think it the greatest instance among 
the many I have met with of ingratitude and 
injustice, if it could be supposed that any man 
in my dominions more ardently desired the res- 
toration of peace and solid happiness in every 
part of this empire than I do ; there is_ no per- 
sonal sacrifice 1 could not readily yield for so 
desirable an object; but at the same time no 
inclination to get out of the present difficulties, 
which certainly keep my miad very far from a 
state of ease, can incline me to enter into what 
I jook upon as the destruction of the empire. 
Ihave heard Lord North frequently drop that 
the advantages to be gained by this contest 
could never repay the expence; I owne that, 
let any war be ever so successful, if persons 
will sit down and weigh the expences, they will 
find, as in the last, that it has impoverished the 
State, enriched individuals, and perhaps raised 
the name.only of the conquerors; but. this is 
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only weighing such events in the scale of a 
tradesman behind his counter. It is necessary 
for those in the station it has pleased Divine 
Providence to place me to weigh whether ex- 
pences, though very great, are not sometimes 
necessary to prevent what might be more rui- 
nous to a country than the loss of money. 
The present contest with America I cannot help 
seeiny as the most serious in which any country 
was ever engaged ; it contains such a train of 
consequences that they must be examined to 
feel its real weight. Whether the laying a tax 
was deserving all the evils that have arisen 
from it, I should suppose no man could alledge 
(sic) that without being thought more fit for 
Bedlam than a seat in the Senate; but step by 
step the demands of America have risen; in- 
dependance is their object ; that certainly is one 
which every man not willing to sacrifice every 
object to a momentary and inglorious peace must 
concurr with me in thinking that this country 
can never submit to: should America succeed 
in that, the West Indies must follow them, not 
independence, but must for its own interest be 
dependent on North America. Ireland would 
soon follow the same plan and be a separate 
state ; then this island would be reduced to it- 
self, and soon would be a poor island indeed, 
for, reduced in her trade, merchants would re- 
tire with their wealth to climates more to their 
advantage, and shoals of manufacturers would 
leave this country for the new empire. These 
self-evident consequences are not worse than 
what can arise should the Almighty permit 
every event to turn out to our disadvantage ; 
consequently this country has but one sensible, 
one great line to follow, the being ever ready 
to make peace when to be obtained without 
submitting to terms that in their consequence 
must annihilate this empire, and with firmness 
to make every effort to deserve success.’ 


But to pass to more important qualifica- 
tions than good spelling and grammar. 
There is no doubt that the King had not, 
as he himself quaintly regrets, ‘the powers 
of oratory of a Demosthenes, or the pen of 
an Addison’ (ii. 321). There is a striking 
contrast between the dulness and narrow- 
ness, and extreme of commonplace, in which 
he generally expresses himself respecting 
matters of political interest — the ‘ twad- 
dle,’ to speak irreverently, to which he 
treats Lord North — the truisms, which one 
would be tempted to call Joseph Surface- 
like, were it not for the transparent honesty 
of the writer, respecting the beauties of the 
British Constitution, and the preference due 
to virtue over vice, with which he is wont 
to preface the intimation of some audacious 
act of autocracy —and the resolute, able 
coup-d’eil with which he sometimes seizes a 
merely practical question. Obstinate he 
was to the extreme extent of that quality, 
obstinate in adherence to what he deemed 
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principles, obstinate in achieving his will 
for minor purposes; but between these 
two classes of subjects, there was another 
on which his good sense overcame his obsti- 
nacy. No one seems to have known better 
than he, at times, when to change his front 
in face of an enemy, when to seek to ob- 
tain by a flank movement what he had 
missed in a dash. It was not without truth, 
in this sense, that’ Lord Grenville observed 
in one of his private letters (as quoted by 
Lord Russell) that ‘ George the "Third al- 
ways knew when he must give way.’ 

The following short letter (hitherto un- 
rae in the matter of Wilkes, with Mr. 

onne’s commentary on it, will illustrate 
our meaning : — 


* Queen’s House, March 20th, 1771. 
55 min. pt. 9 a.m 

‘Lorp Nortnu,—I am sorry the business 
of committing the Lord Mayor could not be 
concluded last night, for every delay in a breach 
of privilege of so enormous a kind seems to 
indicate to the bystander a less attachment in 
the House of Commons to its own authority 
than every wellwisher can desire; besides, 
whatever time is given to the Lord Mayor is in 
reality allowing consultation and plans of dis- 
turbance to the factious. I own I could have 
wished that Wilkes had not been ordered before 
the House, for he must be in a jail the next 
term if not given new life by some punishment 
inflicted on him, which will bring him new 
supplies ; and I do not doubt he will hold such 
a language that will oblige some notice to be 
taken of him.’ 

‘ His Majesty, indeed (remarks Mr. Donne), 
was very near the truth, and showed that, 
whatever the House may have done, he had 
learnt wisdom from the Middlesex election. 
There can be no doubt that the printers’ busi- 
ness did not answer Mr. Wilkes’s expectations 
when he caught at it. “His fortunes,” says 
Mr. Massey (Hist. ii. p. 91), “ were again at a 
low ebb ; the subseriptions which had flowed 
so freely to his relief during the Middlesex 
elections had fallen off as that excitement wore 
away; the Society for the Support of the Bill 
of Rights began to think that their organization 
might be available for other objects than the 
relief of a patriot’s pecuniary necessities. A 
dispute had arisen between Wilkes and a former 
friend and coadjutor, the celebrated Parson 
Horne; and, as usuallv happens with patriots 
when they fall out, Wilkes and Horne became 
implacable foes, and Horne, who had proved 
himself a match for Junius, was much more 
than a match for Wilkes.”’’ — Comp. ‘ Lord 
Mahon,’ v. p. 299-301. 


We have always thought that the King’s 
advice to Lord North as to the best mode of 
pursuing the contest with America after 
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the accession of France to her alliance, fur- 
nished another and far more remarkable 
instance of his possession of this faculty, 
and comprehension of the maxim ‘ reculer 
pour mieux sauter.’ It is a great pity that 
we are unable to ascertain what answers 
Lord North himself made to appeals thus 
frequently addressed to him, and (as we 
know) so entirely disregarded : — 


Jan, 31st, 1778. 

‘ You will remember that after the recess I 
strongly advised you not to bring forward a 
proposition for restoring tranquility to North 
America, not from any absurd ideas of uncon- 
ditional submission my mind never harboured, 
but from perceiving that whatever can be pro- 
posed will be liable not to bring America back 
to a sense of attachment to the mother country, 
yet to dissatisfy this country, which has in the 
most handsome manner cheerfully carried on 
the contest, and therefore has a right to have 
the struggle continued until convinced that it 
is vain. Perhaps this is the minute of all others 
that you ought to be the least in a hurry to 
produce any plan of that kind, for every letter 
from France adds to the appearance of a speedy 
declaration of war: should that event happen, 
it might perhaps be wise to strengthen the forces 
in Canada, the Floridas, and Nova Scotia: 
withdraw the rest from North America, and 
without loss of time employ them in attacking 
New Orleans, and the French and Spanish 
West India possessions. Success in those parts 
would repay us the great expenses incurred ; we 
must at the same time continue destroying the 
trade and ports of the rebellious colonies, and thus 
soon bring both contests to a conclusion: and 
this country, having had its attention diverted 
to a fresh object, would be in a better temper to 
subscribe to such terms as administration might 
think advisable to offer America, who on her 
part will at such a time be more ready to treat 
than at the present hour. 

‘Perhaps,’ he says in another letter of the 
same month, ‘ the time may come when it will 
be wise to abandon all North America but Can- 
ada, Nova Scotia, and the Floridas: but then 
the generality of the nation must see it first in 
that light ; but to treat with Independence can 


never be possible.’ — See also ii. 207. 
Mr. Donne does the King a great deal 
less than justice in this matter. Lord Bar- 


rington (Secretary-at-War) wrote to Lord 
North on Aug. 8, 1775: — 


‘ As it is the measure of Government to have 
a large army in North America, it is my duty 
and inclination to make that measure succeed 
to the utmost: though my opinion always has 
been, and still is, that the Americans may be 
reduced by the fleet, but never can be by the 
army.’ 
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On which Mr. Donne observes : — 


‘Had the King listened to his Secretary of 
War, instead of trusting Lord Ceorge Ger- 
maine, and forcing Lord North into a course of 
which he disapproves, much “ dishonour ” and 
infinite “‘loss’’ might have been spared to 
England even at this moment of the crisis.’ 


Now, if France had not joined the 
United States, and if the British forces had 
been handled by men of ability instead of 
incapables like Howe and Burgoyne, it is 
very possible that the rebellion, in spite of 
all the resolution and resources of the 
Americans, might have been suppressed by 
the army ; whereas it is very certain that it 
never could have been by the navy. But 
when France mingled in the business, the 
conditions of the problem were entirely 
changed ; and we see that the King, if he 
could have had his way, would then have 
done what Lord Barrington prematurely 
advised three years before. And had the 
King’s views prevailed, the French and 
American fleets would not have been para- 
mount in the Chesapeake, while Cornwallis 
was besieged by a force of thrice his amount 
in York Town. 


Although, however, our own estimate of 
King George’s capacity is certainly very 


different from that professed by the authors 
of the ‘ Roliad’ and their allies, and the 
descendants of these in the next generation, 
yet we were quite unprepared for the pane- 

yric recently pronounced upon his ability 

y the staunchest surviving inheritor of 
Whig last century traditions — by Lord 
Russell himself — in the last volume of his 
* Life of Fox :’— 


‘In the resources of skill and subtlety, and 
of what is commonly called “ kingeraft,” the 
King was infinitely superior to Pitt. From the 
commencement of his reign he had practised 
on the statesmen of the greatest fume and pop- 
ularity. He had defeated Pitt by appealing to 
George Grenville and the Duke of Bedford ; he 
had got rid of Grenville by calling in Lord 
Rockingham ; he had supplanted Lord Rock- 
ingham by calling upon Lord Chatham ; upon 
Lord Chatham’s failure, he had supplied his 
loss by making a tool of Lord North; and, 
lastly, he had defeated the coalition of Fox and 
North by calling upon the younger Pitt. 
Then, again, as to measures, he had baffled the 
plans of Pitt the elder, which would have 
pacified America, and the larger and liberal 
views of Pitt the younger, which would have 
pacified Ireland, by the intimate knowledge of 
men and of the national character, which gave 
him a mastery over the greatest and highest of 
his subjects.’ — ‘ Life of Fox,’ iii. 324. 
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That Farmer George was a cleverer fel- 
low than Laurence and Fitzpatrick or even 
Fox and Sheridan gave him credit for, we 
can well believe. But that he was such a 
crowned Machiavel as this picture repre- 
sents, and the magnates of Whig and Tory 
tradition such innogent victims in his grasp, 
we for our own parts can by no means sup- 
pose. We think that George the Third’s 
undoubted ‘ mastery,’ in most emergencies 
and in the long run, over so many leading 
politicians, is chiefly ascribable to a cause 
quite independent of his abilities. He was 
always determined to play out his own 
game; and, in doing so against private op- 
— he had the advantage which the 

ank, at Homburg or Baden, possesses over 
individual players. His ‘reserve’ was 
greater than theirs. He could better 
afford to stand a run against him than they 
severally could. Possessed of the full re- 
sources of royal influence and patronage, 
and in the habit of making the most un- 
sparing use of them (we avoid the word 
‘unscrupulous’ lest we should seem to imply 
a moral judgment which we had no inten- 
tion to pass) he could overpower them by a 
pressure to which they must needs ultimate- 
ly succumb. Only one man ever broke the 
king’s bank at the game of politics — and 
that was William Pitt. And even in that 
instance the final victory was a divided one. 
The best analogy which we can find in this 
respect to the case of George the Third is 
that of one whom he in many points resem- 
bled —the other bourgeois sovereign of 
modern days, Louis Phillippe. But the 
latter’s difficulties were greater, and proved 
insuperable, though he was doubtless in 
many respects the more gifted man of the 
two. 

Of the determined self-will with which 
the king set about his self-imposed mission, 
to govern as well as reign, during the peri- 
od now under review, it is unnecessary to 
speak, as no trait in history is better known. 
‘ The power of a single will’ (as Lord Rus- 
sell truly says) ‘was conspicuous: but the 
constitution afforded ample means of over- 
ruling that will, had the minister obeyed 
his own convictions, or had the House of 
Commons been true to the people whom 
they represented.’ No doubt: but, gener- 
ally speaking, king, majority of the House 
of Commons, and constituencies, were all of 
a mind. We are convinced that Mr. Don- 
ne, conversant as he is with the subject, 
mistakes in one important respect the real 
character of the sovereign. ‘ Had he not,’ 
he asks, ‘ been trained to believe it his duty 
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to be every inch a king in his own realm: 
how much more so over its dependencies!’ 
We cannot imagine any ground for the 
supposition that the King wanted to be 
more a King in America than in England. 
But, in plain truth, to suppose George the 
Third a believer in his own divine right, or 
a — disciple of the high ‘ prerogative’ 
school, is to mistake him altogether. H- 
was no stickler for the rights of kings in a 
general way. Like a plain Englishman as 
he was, he was quite content to govern un- 
der the ‘Revolution settlement.’ Only 
men of imaginative and prejudiced minds, 
like Horace Walpole’s, attributed to him in 
earnest any Stuart-like notions. Nor have 
we observed any expression of his reliance 
on that quasi-divine right of English law- 
yers, Prerogative. We do not remember 
having noticed that he once uses the word 
in all this correspondence. In careless 
conversation (if we may believe one of Mr. 
Massey’s MS. authorities) he said that ‘ the 
English Constitution was the finest system 
in the world, but not fit for a king. He 
was the only slave.’ And though he touch- 
es on the subject of the Crown’s legal pow- 
ers in one rather remarkable passage (with 
reference to the City Address and Petition 
against signing the Quebec Bill, June 29, 
1774) he does so with, for him, unusual 
caution. 


‘I am clear that, though I af the Crown 


will ever be able to prevent [sic] a Bill it 
thinks detrimental to be thrown out in one or 
other House of Parliament without making use 
of its right of refusing the assent, yet I shall 
never consent to using any expression that 
tends to establish that at no time the making 
use of that power is necessary.’ 


His principal motive of action was of 
quite a different character. He claimed 
obedience and assistance from all honest 
— not because he was ‘every inch a 

ing,’ but because he was, in his own esti- 
mation, thoroughly and always in the right. 
He might have addressed his ministers in 


the Duchess de la Ferté’s language to Mad- 


emoiselle Delaunay, ‘ Tiens, mon enfant, je 
ne vois que moi qui aie toujours raison.’ 
The story told by Mr. Jesse, how, at the 
commencement of one of his fits of insanity, 
he startled the people at prayers in the 
chapel by putting his head out of the Royal 
closet, and following the reader with pecu- 
liar emphasis, ‘Forty years long was I 
grieved with this generation, and said, it is 
a people which do err in their hearts, for 
they have not known my ways,’ expresses 
grotesquely his simple conviction of his own 
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political infallibility. And he entertained 
no doubt that all ‘honest citizens,’ as Cicero 
called people on his own side, were ready 
to follow him, and that his opponents were 
only a ‘desperate faction, whom it was 
justifiable to oppose by all the means which 
power piaced in his hands. He was only 
the representative and champion of the 
beauty, excellence, and perfection of the 
British constitution as by law established, 
on which he loved to dilate in stereotyped 
phrase. , 


‘I will rather risk my crown than do what I 
think personally disgraceful ; and whilst I have 
no wish but for the good and prosperity of my 
country, it is impossible that the nation shall 
not stand by me; if they will not, they shall 
have another king !’ 

‘Common honesty, and that sense of honour 
which must reside in the heart of every man 
born of a noble family, would oblige you at 
this hour to stand firmly to the aid of him who 
thinks he deserves the assistance of every hon- 
est man.’ 


He never seemed to invoke personal loy- 
alty to his aid, but British patriotism, as he 
understood it. 


“Tt is attachment to my country that alone 
actuates my purposes, and Lord North shall see 
that at least there is one person willing to pre- 
serve unspoiled the most beautiful combination 
that ever was framed.’ 


Such was his every-day language. Now, to 
misunderstand him in this particular is, in 
fact, to misconceive the mainspring of his 
power among his subjects, and the key to 
all his success. A sovereign in this country 
who were to use the Spanish style, ‘I, the 
king,’ would not have a chance. A sover- 
eign who terms himself, ‘ We, the people,’ is 
nearly irresistible. It was in that name — 
honestly used by himself, and honestly ac- 
cepted by those for whom he spoke — that 
he maintained his predominant share in the 
Government. And undoubtedly, during 
the greater part of his reign — though with 
exceptions — he was the king of the peo- 
ple ; not of the more far-sighted politicians, 
whose following is always small ; not of the 
Whig families, nor of the City, nor the 
populace; but of the great majority of his 
middle-class subjects, with their love of 
honesty and domestic order, and morality, 
and bluntness, their fondness for respecta- 
ble platitudes, their ‘few plain instincts 
and their few plain rules ;’ and with minds, 
on the whole, wonderfully analogous to his 
own. 
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Such were the qualities which lost us| lar, if that secession threatens the prosperity 
America. So historical criticism contin-|or the security of the whole community. 
ually repeats, and Mr. Donne only echoes | George the Third believed that the pros- 
the ordinary sentence. And yet, strictly | perity of his empire was bound up in the 
speaking, the reproach is not well-founded. | maintenance of the American dominion, 
The measures which lost us America were’ just as Abraham Lincoln believed that the 
the Stamp Act, and the ungracious as well prosperity of his vast republic was bound u 
as short-sighted policy which made us at) in the maintenance of the Union. And eac 
once show weakness by receding from our|of them, Prince and President alike, was 
position, and show ill will by not frankly | backed up in that belief by the zeal of his 
receding from it, but always brandishing in, countrymen. And by that belief each stood 
the sight of her people the emblem of a/absolved of blood-guiltiness: or neither. 


CHARACTER OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 





power of which we no longer possessed the 
reality. But all this series of mistakes was 
wrought by the Grenville ministry and their 
successors, before the King had assumed 
any decided share in the Government. It 
is possible, no doubt, that a sound adherence 
on his part to the principles of the first 
Rockingham administration might have re- 
paired the breach ; but it is scarcely proba- 
ble. But his real and leading share in those | 
great transactions was this; that when the 
breach was once effected and recourse had | 
been had to arms, he absolutely refused to) 
give way ; that he persisted in vain efforts 
to reconquer America. When France had 
turned against us, when Richmond, and 
Burke, and Fox, were for treating with) 
America on terms of independence, and} 
saving only, if possible, the rag of our for- 
mer connection in some project of a federal 
alliance, ‘ it was the king,’ in Mr. Bancroft’s 
words, ‘ who persuaded his minister to fore- 
go the opportunity which never could recur.’ 
For four years more, by mere force of will, 
he imposed on statesmen, who saw but too 
clearly the impossibility of effecting the 
object, a perseverance in hopeless hostilities, 
and carried them on even to the ‘ bitter 


Policy may be justified by events; the mo- 
tives which dictate a policy can only be 
pronounced right or wrong in accordance 
with a higher criterion. George the Third 
was wrong in his judgment, as time has 
shown: for the loss of America did not in- 
jure England. Whether the champions of 
*the North’ were right or wrong in theirs, 
time has not yet revealed, and perhaps 
never may reveal; for the experiment of 
secession was not tried to its ultimate results. 
Let us therefore take heed lest in repeating 
the ordinary formula of animadversion on 
George the Third’s determination to subdue 
America, we are not adopting a moral rule 
which would condemn others — whether 
monarchs or majorities — whose policy dif- 
fered from his only in respect of success. 
And, farther, we must take the good with 
the evil. The very same qualities of head 
and heart, in sovereign and people, which 
carried us through our American defeats, 
fought out victoriously the struggle of later 
years with France. Our lot is cast in more 
tranquil times, and far more indulgent 
times ; in which (as a noble lord cmuind 
in the late Fenian debate) High Treason 
seems to be about the safest .amusement 








end,’ until the system absolutely broke down 
under him. All this is true; but let us 
fairly estimate the real amount of the charge. 
We leave’ abstract ‘rights’ to those who 
love shadowy argument: the ‘right’ of a 
dependency to secede, the‘ right’ of a State 
to prevent such secession. But we are con- 
tent to look only at the simplest and most 
practical issue. Let us assume that it is 
wrong for a government to force into sub- 
mission an unwilling community, federated 
or dependent, from any pride of sovereignty 
or conceit of national honour : but that it is, 
on the other hand, not only right, but a 
bounden duty, for government to repress 
and ‘ stamp out’ a secession, however popu-~ 








which a man can allow himself. And long 
may these times continue: for though stern 
repression may again be more necessary 
than we have lately found it, it is a coarse 
and evil method, which raises more fiends 
than it lays. Nevertheless, whenever the 
time arrives which shall rouse up the old 
national spirit of self-assertion — and, in 
‘the variety of human events, such conjunc- 
tures will assuredly recur — some touch of 
the tenacious spirit of George the Third 
may possibly meet our requirements better 
than the more refined qualities and deeper 
——- which have adorned other leaders 
of men. 

















THE CRISIS 


From the Spectator, 20 April. 
THE CRISIS IN EUROPE. 


THE “ situation” in Europe, as it is called, 
is not one whit less grave than it was last 
week. Very few incidents have occurred, 
incidents, that is, about which there can be 
no question, but those few are all of one 
kind, rather ominous than reassuring. Per- 
haps the most important of them all is that 
the French Chambers have risen for the 
Easter holidays without receiving any mes- 
sage as to the negotiations “ opened ” by the 
Emperor, or any reassurances on the main- 
tenance of peace. As it is certain that the 
Emperor would not have voluntarily left 
commerce in doubt for three weeks if he 
could have avoided it, this fact alone suffices 
to prove that his Majesty has not yet decid- 
ed that there shall be no war. Then the 
“lithographic correspondence ” forwarded 
from Paris to the Departments for insertion 
in local papers, which is completely con- 
trolled by the Ministry of the Interior and 
revised in his office, is said to be full of 
complaints of the insolence of Prussia; 
couched in the language of the camp, and 
intelligible alike to the Army and the peas- 
ants. The Prussians are called “ Kaiser- 
lichs ”— Imperialists— an old camp nick- 
name for Germans, which on the northern 
frontier especially will be thoroughly in- 
telligible, and the Zouaves are said to be 
anxious “ to be at their throats.” The Em- 
peror moreover, has taken the very serious 
step of raising the price of exemption from 
conscription nearly 50 per cent. at a blow 
— from 84/. to 120/. —a measure which will 
be felt as a cruelty in every department of 
France, where families have toiled and pinch- 
ed, often for twenty years, to raise the 84l. 
necessary to keep a son at home, and now 
find their efforts frustrated by a stroke of 
the pen. No such change would have been 
made with the new Military Bill still on the 
anvil, unless the Government wanted con- 
scripts, and also wanted means to tempt old 
soldiers to re-enlistment. The price of ex- 
emption regulates the bounty, and to a 
French private who has served his term 
3,000 francs seems almost a fortune in itself. 
The abolition of exemptions altogether 
would have been borne without annoyance, 
the peasants complaining of an inequality 
which favours the rich; but the Govern- 
ment wanted its old soldiers. More ominous 
still is the report, should it be confirmed, 
that the Emperor, to secure the rapid pas- 
sage of his Military Bill, has given up the 
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principle of the liability of every male citi- 
zen to serve, which was the key-note of his 
project, and has consented to limit Army 
and Reserve together to 800,000 men — 
four armies of the largest size with which 
miltary science can yet deal. This leaves 
the peasant one chance in four, instead of 
none atall. We say nothing of the rumour- 
ed despatch of the new cannon, light breech- 
loaders throwing from eight to fifteen dis- 
charges of grape per minute, to the North, 
except that the Government, when chal- 
lenged, did not deny it, but only threatened 
to prosecute the Avenir National for “ pub- 
lishing false news;” that it has not pro- 
secuted, and that the Courrier de Lyons 
repeated the same story from a different 
source. The Bourse has not risen, and in 
France Ministers are speculators, while in 
French society the irritated annoyance at 
Prussian pretensions seems ever to increase. 

On the German side, the signs of the 
hour are even less pacific. The Austrian 
semi-official papers keep repeating like par- 
rots that Austria will maintain her freedom 
of action, while the Bohemian Diet advises 
an alliance with France as the best chance 
for an Empire which has no nationality. 
In Bavaria, which would suffer first from 
war, the Palatinate lying across the Rhine, 
115 Deputies have signed an address declar- 
ing that South Germany ought to fight for 
Luxemburg. The Wurtemburgers ener- 
getically repudiate a separatist policy ; 
while in Prussia itself, Count von Bismarck 
and the King have suddenly thrown up 
their hands accepted the Constitutional 
Amendment limiting the “ inviolability” 
of the Military Budget to 1st January, 1872, 
and declared the Constitution as amended 
law. The object of that strange demi-volte 
is not, we imagine to conciliate the German 
Parliament, but the Prussian, which will 
now endorse the Constitution almost without 
debate. The nation and the King cannot 
quarrel just before a campaign. The King 
himself, in his final speech, tells Germany 
that national “ self-consciousness” is fully 
aroused, and that “the regained power of 
the nation has, above all, to uphold its sig- 
nificance, by rendering secure the blessings 
of peace,” that is, as we understand it, on 
the Roman plan si vis pacem, para bellum. 
The project for neutralizing Luxemburg, 
which alone seems to offer a prospect of 
peace, is rejected by the German Press, and 
there is little chance that King William, 
before all things a soldier, will evacuate a 
fortress which he garrisons under a treaty 
never cancelled, and which his engineers, 
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specially ordered to report, have declared 
“essential” to the safety of the Rhine 
provinces. 

The most ominous news of all, however, 
comes from Florence. Rattazzi has formed 
a Ministry, with Count Campello, who mar- 
ried one of the Napoleonide, a daughter of 
the Canino branch, as Foreign Secretary, 
and has formally refused to divulge the rea- 
sons for the Ministerial change. Ricasoli 
was “struck by a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky,” and itis difficult to doubt that it was lev- 
elled by the Emperor, whose first object in any 
war upon the Rhine must be to neutralize 
Italy, and who in this war hopes for the 
ultimate alliance of the Hapsburgs. He 
may not secure the aid of Italy, though the 
price he could offer is great, —Rome and 
an Austrian guarantee ; but he can secure 
her neutrality, which was imperilled so 
long as Ricasoli, who ordered Cialdini to 
invade Venetia after the French flag had 
been hoisted, remained in power. If this 
explanation is correct, Napoleon must have 
either used menaces or made offers of the 
most serious character, and either would 
indicate that he not only expected, but in 
his secret heart meant war. It must be 
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remembered that Italy, though apparently 
distant from the scene, is really very near 
She would not attack France, and 


it. 
could not attack Prussia, but she could and 
would, without ingratitude or serious politi- 
cal danger, draw off one-half the Austrian 
neste | to guard the southern frontier. As- 
sured of Italian neutrality, Baron von 
Beust, as an ally of Napoleon, has only one 
danger to meet, the German sympathies of 
the German provinces of the Empire, and 
may use all force save theirs to aid in 
humiliating the foe who destroyed his 
policy, drove him from his own State, and 
expelled from Germany the power to which 
he has always looked for support. If the 
fall of Ricasoli means the neutrality of 
Italy as against Austria, it is intelligible 
and most ominous, while that solution, and 
that alone, explains why Rattazzi cannot 
state the truth to Parliament, yet talks of 
military reductions and internal reorganiza- 
tion as his sole cares. 

If any combination as vast as this is in 
progress, and it is to this that the few known 
facts — the matter has passed in part 
out of the hands of the Emperor Napoleon, 
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whose interest we fear, it is to accomplish 
one of two things — to obtain from Prussia 
an open confession that she is unwilling to 
fight France, thus allaying at once all 
French susceptibilities, or to strike a blow 
for the Rhine. The hope of peace lies in 
the former alternative, which, it is rumoured 
England, always anxious for peace, is press- 
ing at Berlin. The confession is to be made 
as easy for Prussia as possible, she being 
asked only to accede to the neutralization 
of Luxemburg, and the consequent evacua- 
tion of the fortress, but even to this it is 
improbable that Prussia will consent. All 
Germany is furious, so furious that German 
papers are seized on the French frontier, 
and is eagerly watching Prussia to see, not 
whether this or that fortress is to be made 
useless, but whether Germany has really 
been made a mighty nation, one which will 
henceforth never be menaced except as a 
preliminary towar. The young giant wants 
to feel whether he is indeed giant or no, 
whether, above all, the world realizes his 
stature to itself. German opinion, — 
whether justly or unjustly matters nothing 
for the moment, but, as we should say, 
neither justly or unjustly, but only natural- 
ly, — is clearly in favour of war, the King, 
though honestly desirous of peace, is not 
ready to evacuate anything, or take any 
man’s order even to do as he wishes, and 
Count von Bismarck believes that as war 
must come, better it should come now, be- 
fore Austria has regained her force. Un- 
less the Emperor retreats, or turns on 
Belgium, or finally decides, as he often does, 
that he can come to no decision, there is, 
we fear, little hope that we shall long be 
spared the greatest of political calamities — 
a great European war, which once begun, 
can end only in one of two ways — a reso- 
lution of Germany once more into many 
States, the destruction, that is, of a Eu- 
ropean guarantee for peace and civilization, 
or a revolution in France. 

Meanwhile, M. de Calonge has most ad- 
roitly extricated us and Spain out of our 
mutual scrape. The Revenue Board, or 
Court, or whatever it is, of Cadiz, has re- 
ceived orders to annul the seizure of the 
Queen Victoria, and consequently Spain, in 
paying compensation and offering apology, 
“upholds to the full the honour and the 
independence of her tribunals.” 
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From the Spectator 13th, April. 
WAR OR PEACE ? 


At the end of last week there was a gen- 
eral impression abroad that a great Conti- 
nental war, a war between France and Ger- 
many, was immediately at hand. At the 
end of this week there is a general impres- 
sion that war has either been averted or is 
indefinitely postponed. Nevertheless, the 
probabilities depend this week, as they did 
the last, upon one unknown condition — 
the view which the Emperor of the French 
takes of his interest in the matter. We may, 
we think, regard it as certain that Prussia 
will not, on the one hand, deliberately force 
war upon France, and will not, on the 
other surrender Luxemburg. It is ru- 
moured, and the rumour is very proba- 
ble, that Count von Bismarck, being con- 
vinced that war must come, is anxious to 
begin at once, while Germany is flushed with 
victory, Austria powerless, Italy grateful, 
and France not altogether prepared ; but 
the stake is a terrible one to play for, and 
the Prussian King is not anxious to play it 
hurriedly. He has a conscience of his own, 
and is besides so elated with his enormous 
gains in territory, power, and European 
rauk, that he feels as if a new adventure 
would be, in some sort, to tempt Providence. 
The result of the conflict between the two 
sets of ideas will, in all probability, be that 
Prussia, while actively preparing, will never- 
theless wait, a policy quite in accordance with 
the national genius. On the other hand, 
Luxemburg will be held firmly. The place 
is the key to the Rhenish Railway system, 
and if for that reason alone Frederick Wil- 
liam would never voluntarily give it up to 
France. The alternative rumour that Luxem- 
burg may be neutralized may be set down 
as merely expressing the wish of the Lux- 
emburgers, who would like very much to be 
Germans without any liability to German 
taxes, German conscription, or German bu- 
reaucratic interference. As neutrality, how- 
ever, would involve the retirement of the 
Prussian garrison, and the retirement of the 
Prussian garrison would leave Luxemburg 
exposed to a French coup de main, their 
wish will not greatly influence events. 
Neither will the talked-of appeal to the Eu- 
ropean High Court of Appeal —the Five 
Great Powers. That tribunal is temporarily 
dissolved, and were it in session, Prussia 
would not permit it either to alienate or 
neutralize German territory. Who is to 


carry the decision out? In spite of tele- 
grams, officially and demi-officially inspired 
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articles, letters from special correspondents’ 
and all the rest of the bewildering stuff 
called foreign information, we may, we 
think, rely on it that the garrison in Lux- 
emburg is going to remain. 

Prussia being thus quiescent, the matter 
rests absolutely with Napoleon, who will de- 
cide, we may be sure, as he think his inter- 
est dictates. To ascertain absolutely what 
he thinks until he reveals it is of course im- 
possible, and the duty of the observing poli- 
tician is limited to two things —to watch 
carefully any action which may in any de- 
gree indicate the Imperial will, and to reck- 
on up as carefully as may be the influences 
and circumstances which Napoleon, judging 
from his known character, is sure to take 
into account. Of actions there have been 
few, but still there have been some. One 
has been to inform the Corps Législatif that 
France intends toopen negotiations upon 
the subject with the Great Powers, and 
trusts everything will be happily arranged 
—aclear proof that the affair is not yet 
over. Another, as we judge, has been to 
interfere at Florence against Ricasoli and 
for Rattazzi, with the palpable object of se- 
curing at least the neutrality of the Italian 
Peninsula. Another has been to prohibit 
interpellations on the subject in the French 
Chambers, avowedly for fear of “ excite- 
ment,” really to exempt the Emperor from 
the necessity of giving premature explana- 
tions. He could calm the “ excitement ” in 
a moment by two lines inthe Moniteur an- 
nouncing that the affair was at an end, and 
if he were not at least contemplating the 
possibility of war he would be almost sure to 
do this. Very great disturbances to com- 
merce annoy all Sovereigns, and specially 
annoy the Emperor of the French, who is 
sensitive about the funds, anxious about the 
finances, and heartily inclined to make his 
people rich. Already the negotiations have 
stopped the German emigration to Paris 
and much of the German trade with France, 
incidents the Emperor does not desire for 
an Exhibition year. The fleet, too, is being 

ut in order, and the Chassepot rifles are 
being pushed forward in almost every coun- 
try in Europe and in the United States. 
The balance of probabilities from the Em- 
peror’s actions therefore is that he contem- 
plates war, and war so soon that it is not 
worth while for the sake of commerce, of the 
Exhibition, and of Paris, formally to deny 
the intention. 

There remain the broad general reasons 
for and against going to war, and of these 
the strongest are and must remain doubtful. 
Do the Marshals of France, more especially 
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Marshals Niel and Macmahon, think the | tion to Holland, but only of the insolence of 
Army prepared for a great war ? If they do} Prussia in garrisoning a fortress which does 
not, war is pretty certain to be postponed,| not belong to her, and which menaces 
but it is excessively improbable that any | France. ie is the point of honour on which 
one except the Emperor and one or two| Frenchmen are now insisting, and when a 
men in their own close confidence know | Frenchman, growing grave and white, talks 
their real opinion. Paris thinks it does, and | seriously of the point of honour, he is usually 
the Bourse thinks it does, and many news-| very near action. Our own belief is, that 
ed correspondents think they do, but | the French Army, and great masses of the 
‘rench Marshals and their Staffs are not French people, have made up their minds 
given greatly to chatter about the highest | that their honour is concerned in the Prus- 
military secrets, and the Emperor has a fac-| sian evacuation of Luxemburg ; that not to 
ulty for silence. Nobody really knows) insist on this, and yet give up the province, 
this point, and the only hint by which for-| is to yield to a distinct menace, which they 
eigners may guide their judgment is this.| do not think it honourable to do. If that 
If the Emperor cannot go to war, it is his| view is correct, questions about the number 
interest, by saying that he will not, to make | of rifles in hand will have about as much 
commercial France a present of many mil-| weight as the question of his skill with the 
lions, and he does not do that, shows no in-| sabre would have on a French gentleman 
tention of doing that. Then are the people | who had been struck. 
of France, and by people we mean all who| We see but two distinctly conservative 
vote under a universal suffrage, inclined for | elements in the situation — the desperate 
war ? On this point, again, probably no one | magnitude of the stake for which the Em- 
but the Emperor and M. de Lavalette know | peror must play, and his own growing irres- 
the precise truth. All reporters decide ac-| olution on great questions. Apart altogeth- 
cording to the class among which they hap- | er from changes of frontier, of possible terri- 
oe to live, the papers are not good guides, | torial losses by treaty after war, all of which 
being either official or influenced by Paris-| would fall on France, as well as her Sover- 
ian opinion alone, and the masses have no| eign, Napoleon if he goes to war must, by 
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means of expressing their thoughts. But it| the conditions of his position, stake his 


is notable that the freer a paper is, or a| throne. The Empire would not survive de- 


member, or a person, the more bitter it is 


against Prussia. M. Emile de Girardin is| 


at present among journalists the freest, and 
La Liberte openly says the alternatives are 
the evacuation of Luxemburg as an amende 
to France or war. M. Ollivier is a Liberal 
who supports the Empire, and is therefore 
for the hour a Free Lance, and he declares 
that France is humiliated by Prussia. The 
workmen are the freest men in Paris, and 
they have attacked the Prussians in the 
Exhibition for crowning their King’s statue 
with laurel. Reasoning from these slight 
but continually recurring indications, from 
the known jealousy of the French for their 
position in Europe, and the known soreness 
of the Army at the unavoidable humiliation 
involved in the retreat from Mexico, it is 
reasonable to believe that the balance of 
— in France is in favour of war. It is 
the more reasonable, from the sudden and 
very remarkable change in the mode of des- 
cribing the probable cause of war. Nobody 
talke of the value of Luxemburg, or its rela- 


feat by Germany six days. The Emperor 
is not, like his uncle, necessarily Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of Defence, and 
would either be compelled to give place to 
the man who was, or by appealing to the 
representatives of the people for aid and 
counsel, to terminate his own regime. France 
will not lose rank and liberty too, o{ that we 
may be sure. The Emperor would have 
feared this tremendous risk at any time, did 
fear it in the Mexican affair, and now all ac- 
counts represent his irresolution as increas- 
ing. He intervenes less and less in business, 
transfers his power more and more to M. 
Rouher, 2llows his will to be turned by his 
Cabinet much more frequently than of old. 
He may in the end prefer to meet the series 
of minor difficulties to which retreat would 
expose him, rather than risk for a final tri- 
umph, which would seat_his dynasty for a 
century, its final overthrow, and this is, we 
honestly believe, the strongest obstacle re- 
maining in the way of war. 
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From the Saturday Review, 13th April. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


Tue French negotiation for the purchase 
of Luxemburg was a grave mistake. Dy- 
nastically the province had no sovereign, 
except an alien Grand Duke, who was 
willing to sell for a reasonable sum rights 
which were not unlikely to be confiscated 
without compensation. The Dutch subjects 
of the King of the NerHerianps had 
nothing to do with the matter, except that 
they probably regarded the German domin- 
ion of the House of ORANGE as English- 
men formerly regarded Hanover. « The gol- 
den link of a Crown uniting two recipro- 
cally independent States generally involves 
an inconvenient strain on the more power- 
ful and independent Government. In the 
eighteenth century England was always en- 
gaged in wars on behalf of Hanover, and 
the Dutch probably feared that the connex- 
ion with Luxemburg might at some time 
involve a quarrel with Prussia or with 
France. It was not quite certain that the 
province would break off at the proper line 
of severance, for within recent experience 
Schleswig had come away from Denmark 
with the purely German province of Hol- 
stein. Untroubled by domestic opposition, 
the King of the NETHERLANDs thought 
himself as free to sell Luxemburg as if he 
had been an Emperor of Russia dealing 


with a frozen territory on the other side of 


the globe. The difference was that, in the 
old language of diplomacy, there were souls 
in Luxemburg, whereas the souls of the few 
hundred Russian settlers on the North 
American coast are of little account. At 
the Congress of Vienna, as for many previ- 
ous generations, it was customary to award 
thousands or millions, of souls to princes 
who were supposed to have established a 
title to compensation ; but modern opinion 
disapproves of the diplomatic trade in hu- 
man beings, and the Luxemburg souls hap* 
pened to be Germans, as well as inhabitants 
of the Grand Duchy. On the dissolution 
of the Confederation they were left outside 
of all political organizations in an obviously 
provisional condition. Count BisMARK 
had the less reason for preferring an imme- 
diate claim to the Grand Duchy, because a 
Prussian garrison held the fortress, which 
is also the capital. It was thought expedi- 
ent not to notice the hostile measures of 
the Granp Duke, as they had not been 
followed by military preparations. Sooner 
or later, Luxemburg, if it was not absorbed 
by a foreign Power, was nearly certain to 
form a part of the inheritance of the old 
Confederation. 
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The Emperor Napo.eon, bent on sat- 
isfying his countrymen that the union of 
Germany was compatible with the aggrand- 
izement of France, cast his eye on the half- 
vacant territory of Luxemburg, without 
reflecting that the fortress was occupied. 
As M. pe Movs ter has lately informed, 
the Legislative Body, the acquisition was 
to be effected in the most peaceable and 
regular manner. It was intended to pro- 
cure the consent of the GRanp Dukg, to 
consult the parties to the Treaty of 1839, 
and, finally, to procure a vote of annexation 
by universal suffrage. The King of the 
NETHERLANDS willingly named his price, 
and England and other Powers declared 
that the treaty which secured the federal 
privileges of the province had been practi- 
cally abrogated by the dissolution of the 
German Confederacy, and that the GRAND 
DUKE could not be compelled to assert his 
dynastic rights. Universal suffrage, as prac- 
tised by France, strongly resembles the 
WHARNCLIFFE meetings which are called to 
sanction Railway Bills after they have passed 
the House of Commons. The shareholders 
can withdraw the Bill if they think fit, but 
they feel that they are in the hands of the 
Directors. and that it will probably be un- 
wise to reverse a deliberate decision. If 
there had been no Prussia to consult, the 
Luxemburgers would not have ventured to 
offend a Government which had bought 
them before it asked their consent to the 
sale. A clever French prefect would have 
soon contrived to secure an overwhelmin 
majority to approve of an acvomplishe 
fact. At present, however, it seems doubt- 
ful whether Luxemburg will ever be re- 
quired to hold its WHARNCLIFFE meet- 
ing. 

‘Every rational Frenchman would allow 
that Luxemburg is in itself not worth a sin- 
gle day of war. It was one of the early 
conquests of the Republic, and with many 
other acquisitions it was reclaimed from 
Frane in 1815. Almost any border dis- 
trict would be equally useful in rounding 
the frontier, and the national honour 
was in no degree concerned in the quarrel 
before the interference of Prussia with the 
proposed purchase. But the interruption 
which has occurred has converted a trivial 
arrangement into a question of etiquette or 
of temper. French politicians declare that, 
although France is not called upon to re- 
quire additions to her territory, she can 
tolerate no interference with her reasonable 
demands.. It can only be said in answer, 
that it is better to retract a blunder than to 
persist in maintaining it by force. The 
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Emperor Naroteon, who may almost 
claim to have invented the doctrine of 
nationality, ought to have remembered that 
the Luxemburgers share the descent and 
language of their powerful neighbours. 
Before the war of 1866 Luxemburg was a 
Federal fortress with a Prussian garrison, 
and no French interest is compromised by 
the continuance of the former arrangement. 
The Germans, even in their divided state, 
were never thoroughly reconciled to the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine, although both 
provinces have been united to France for 
a century and a half. Since the fall of 
the first French Empire, not a German vil- 
lage has been alienated, and the policy of 
the present Government of Prussia has 
been accepted by the entire nation because 
the creation of a great German monarchy 
furnished a security against future spolia- 
tion. It seemed tolerable to allow the 
King of the NeTHERLANDS to retain the 
Grand Duchy for a time ; but the projected 
annexation of a German province to France 
was at once regarded as a challenge. 
When the subject was first mentioned in 
the North German Parliament, Count Brs- 
MARK prudently used ambiguous language ; 
but it was fully understood that he sanc- 
tioned the protests against the alienation of 
Luxemburg, and he is believed to have 


added largely to the garrison of the fort- 


ress. If there is a sacrifice of French pride 
in the withdrawal of an injudicious claim, 
the completion of the bargain would have 
involved an unprovoked slight to Prussia. 
If war should unhappily ensue, the Em- 
peror NAPOLEON and the French people 
will probably be acting against their incli- 
nation, as well as against their interest. 
It is impossible to believe that either the 
dynasty or the nation can profit by an un- 
necessary war with an equal Power. There 
is perhaps some security for peace in the 
practical difficulty which must attend the 
opening of a campaign. The Grand 
Duchy is, for military purposes, fully occu- 
pied by the Prussian army; nor is it de- 
sirable to commence offensive operations 
by the siege of a great fortress. It would 
be impossible to take Luxemburg without 
a pitched battle against an enemy who 
would enjoy every advantage of position. 
A French army is always formidable, and 








often victorious, but the chances of war | 


would, in the first collision, be scarcely 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


when it was attacked by a foreign enemy. 
The minor princes who were once the tools 
of French ambition know that their thrones 
would be instantly forfeited if they refused 
to join in the struggle against an invader ; 
and Austria herself would probably forfeit 
her German provinces by an alliance with 
France in the present quarrel. It is a dis- 
credit to civilization that war should still 
be possible on an arbitrary pique or point 
of honour ; but in the present instance the 
French Government has created the difliculty 
for itself, while Prussia has only objected to 
a measure which necessarily seemed an af- 
front to Germany 

If the pending quarrel were to be deci- 
ded by war, the inconvenience to neutral 
States would be measured by the interrup- 
tion of commerce ; but a contest between 
two Powers of the first order has always a 
tendency to spread. France will not con- 
quer Germany, nor will Germany dismem- 
ber France ; but the independence of Hol- 
land or of Belgium might be sacrificed in 
the gigantic conflict. ‘The delicate and un- 
developed liberties of Germany would be 
temporarily crushed by the necessities of 
war, and it is not the interest of France to 
injure a rival Power by converting a par- 
tially constitutional Government into a mili- 
tary monarchy. The consequences which 
might result from a great European war 
are too complicated and uncertain to be 
distinctly foreseen. It is enough to know 
that the belligerents could by no possibility 
do good to themselves or to others, except 
in the accelerated consolidation of German 
unity. The incipient panic in the Ex- 
changes of London and Paris represents 
the effect of even a threatened quarrel on 
peaceful industry. The Governments which 
are most immediately concerned must by 
anxious to avoid a collision ; and it is easier 
for France to withdraw. an unnecessary 
claim than for Prussia to evacuate the fort- 
ress of Luxemburg, or to abdicate the 
championship of Germany. If attempts 
are made to settle the dispute by diplomat- 
i¢ arrangements, friendly States might 
easily raise convenient difficulties by de- 
clining to approve the cession of Luxem- 
burg. Ifthe King of HoLvanp is proprie- 
tor of the territory, he is also trustee for Eu- 
rope, and the parties to the conveyance 
may plausibly insist on the performance of 
all attendant conditions and duties. If 


ual. M. Turers himself must compre- | France is bent on war, remonstrance would 


hend the imprudence of taking issue with 
Germany on the A reps of the national 
integrity ; for go 

equally tend to cement German unity 


| 


| 


be useless, but it would be expedient to 
encourage a meditated retreat by building 


or bad fortune wonld | a golden bridge. 
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THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


Wirnovrt wishing to criticise the wise 
cheerfulness which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told us last week that he thinks 
it wise to cherish concerning the attitude 
of foreign affairs, we cannot avoid express- 
ing our own opinion that there is at all 
events plenty of reason for grave anxiety 
in the situation of Europe. Whenever 
men of the world hear of a shrewd attorney 
buying up the little debts and obligations 
due to any one of his acquaintances, they 
usually, infer— and generally, we think, 
with justice — that that attorney is intend- 
ing to press for a discharge in full of those 
liabilities, and that he supposes that he has 
a better chance than his acquaintance of 
obtaining a satisfactory discharge of those 
liabilities. And when, in like manner, we 
hear of a shrewd emperor buying up the 
little political debts due from a great pow- 
er to a small one, we may usually infer 
that that emperor is intending to press for 
a discharge in fuil of the liabilities incurred 
by the great power to the small, and thinks 
that he shall, probably, succeed better in 
wane that discharge in full than his 
weaker acquaintance who has transferred, 
Now this 


or wishes to transfer, the right. 
is, as we understand it, precisely the pres- 
ent situation between France, Holland, and 


Prussia. The King of Holland obtained, 
by the treaty of 1839, one third of the old 
Duchy of Luxembourg, including the impor- 
tant fortress of that name —the other 
two-thirds, Belgian-Luxembourg that is, 
having been, at the same time, incorpor- 
ated in Belgium. But Prussia had, and 
still assumes to have, the right to garrison 
Luxembourg, and the right to demand the 
evacuation of Luxembourg by Prussia is 
the real obligation which ‘Holland is now 
willing to transfer to France, and which 
France is anxious to enforce. It is cer- 
tain that Holland has been encouraged by 
France to transfer to her, for a consider- 
ation, all her sovereign rights to the fortress 
and territory which belonged to her, and 
which is now garrisoned by Prussia, and 
also certain that the cession of Luxembourg 
has at least been offered by Holland to 
France, and not rejected by the Emp?ror. 
In the important conversation between 
Count Bismarck and Herr von Bennigsen, 
which took place on Monday week in the 
German Parliament, Count Bismarck ad- 
mitted as much as this, — that “a few days 
ago, the King of the Netherlands orally 
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inquired of the Prussian envoy at the 
Hague whether he was in a position to tell 
him what the Prussian Government would 
think of his parting with the sovereign 
rights he owned as Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg,” and further, that after this question 
had been answered, “the Dutch Govern- 
ment charged their representative at this 
capital (Berlin) to offer us their good offi- 
ces in the event of our needing them in 
those negotiations with France, which they 
thought would be shortly opened.” Of 
course it may be true, as it is now stated, 
that those negotiations have been suspend- 
ed, as a consequence of that conversation in 
the German Parliament. But whether the ne- 
gotiation is cut short or not, the same lesson 
is to be read from the obvious eagerness of 
France to buy up a weak power's political 
claims on Prussia. It is clear that France 
wishes to get these political claims on 
Prussia. She might not enforce them at 
once: she may even be unwilling to accept 
them just yet, because she may think it pre- 
mature to enforce them. But anyhow, 
France is avowedly inclined to pounce up- 
on such claims. She could not have felt 
disposed to do so without a distinct inten- 
tion of pressing for payment. And that 
distinct intention of pressing for payment 
must have meant either war with Prussia, 
or, — perhaps more formidable still, —a 
“ transaction ” with Prussia, of which the 
object would be to satisy both parties. And 
we fancy that of this last possibility, there 
is some trace in Count Bismarck’s lan- 
guage. It was obvious not only that he 
was very anxious, while stimulating the 
national pride of Germany, to say nothing in 
any way disagreeable to the pride of France, 
but that there was even a doubt linger- 
ing in his mind, not certainly as to the ces- 
sion of Luxembourg, but as to the proper 
object of retribution in case that cession 
should be attempted. The King of Hol- 
land, he said, in a very marked manner, 
would be left to the responsibility of his 
own acts. Was there not here a sort of 
hint as to a possible door out of the difficul- 
ty? We may be quite sure that the Em- 
peror of the French will never rush into a 
European war for so small a corner of ter- 
ritory as the Dutch portion of Luxem- 
bourg. All the teaching of our recent his- 
tory shows that wars are now waged for 
great objects, and no man would feel :more 
keenly than the Emperor that a great risk 
and a great war for so small an object as 
the possession of one fortress, and the an- 
nexation of a territory containing much 
fewer than the population of Marseilles, 
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would be an act of folly. We may be sure 
that if the Emperor intends moving for 
Luxembourg, the move is only the first 
move of a much larger game, and we should 
be disposed to think that, if he really means 
war at all, he means a war in which he 
hopes to gain Belgium. And to gain Bel- 
gium, he nrfist either fight a very form- 
idable European alliance,—even Lord 
Stanley has said that our engagements to 
defend Belgium are explicit and not to be 


THE SITUATIO 
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| 


which would be popular enough in France 
to render a great war worth the while of 
the dynasty. In case such a war is really 
imminent, — and that, or something on that 
scale, is what we really have to fear, —the 
complication for England would be very 
great and unpleasant. Our most cautious 
| statesmen admit that we are deeply pledged 
| to defend Belgium from such an invasion of 
her independence; and we are now ap- 
| parently on the very verge of a war with 


evaded,—or he must detach Prussia by | Spain, should Spain be foolish enough to 
some sort of territorial bribe, of which none | resist Lord Stanley’s obviously just de- 
is so easy as giving up Holland to her will. | mands. If the threatening aspect of affairs 


We do not suppose that when the Emperor 
made a step towards buying up the claims 
of Holland on Prussia, he had already de- 
termined on this dangerous policy. The 
Emperor’s mind is essentially tentative, 
and he would reflect long on any very 

eat scheme before he took the last and 


irretrievable step. It seems that he is even | 


now pausing, as he always pauses at inter- 
vals, in the policy he had half adopted. He 
may still abandon it, as all who heartily 
desire the peace and prosperity of Europe 
would pray that he may. But there is no 
doubt that the disappointment of the Em- 
peror’s plans in Mexico, and his great fail- 
ure in the negotiation for a rectification 


in Europe continues, there can be no doubt 
that it would be a very great encourage- 
ment to Spain to resist our demands. A 
trumpery war with Spain, just on the eve 
of a great struggle, which our engagements 
— foolish engagements, we think — pre- 
vent us from escaping with honour, would 
be so obviously undesirable, that Spain is 
very likely to take her tone from her esti- 
mate of the chance of some other and 
more heavy draught upon our strength. 

We do not write thus in an alarmist 
spirit. The Emperor of the French, though 
‘bold in conception, is very cautious in ex- 
ecution, and at present he has so far saved 
appearances that France appears in a rath- 





of frontier after the Geman campaign of er passive attitude in this Luxembourg mat- 
last year, have greatly irritated the national ter, and is only discussing the treaty of 
vanity of France; and that a fresh failure,| 1839 with the various signataries of that 
—a more open snub administered by| treaty in a calm and conciliatory spirit. 
Prussia, and accepted meekly by France,| But when France begins to discuss the 
— would excite real uneasiness in the Em-| means of gaining accessions of territory, 
peror for the safety of his dynasty. And/even in a calm and conciliatory spirit, a 
taking all these things into consideration, | pacific solution depends rather on the will- 
and the proverbial caution with which the | ingness of other Powers to concede ber con- 
Emperor of the French always picks his| cessions of territory. And sucha _willing- 
way to a new and perilous move — moving | ness certainly does not at present exist. 
on, hesitating, moving on again, — there | We can scarcely suppose that France will 
seems real danger before us in this Luxem- endure to be absolutely thwarted. The 
bourg question. It may be quite true, as | true anxiety of the situation is that France 
we are now told, that Holland will not pro- | has lost greatly in relative strength, — that 


ceed without the consent of Prussia. Butis 
it equally certain that Prussia may not 


roczed further without the consent of Hol- | 


and? Belgium, or a large slice of Bel- 
gium, is certainly the only territorial object 


|the Emperor’s policy has twice failed in 
| the attempt to retrieve his position, and 

that he will be very anxious now not to admit 
even the appearance of yielding to German 
| dictation. 





